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Book VI. 


CHAPTER VII. 
THE VICTORY OF FAITH. 
IT was past noon, and Sheba Ormatroyd, somewhat anxious at 
Miiller’s tardy appearance, was pacing restlessly to and fro the 
grounds of the Villa Napoule. 

The sun was warm and brilliant and the gardens looked an 
embodiment of scented peace—a paradise of beauty shut away 
from the noise and turmoil of the world beyond its gates. 

Arrows of radiance quivered over the grey twilight of the olive 
woods which clothed the hill side. The blue sea shone in the 
distance through high thickets of rose-laurel, and the glistening 
green of orange boughs and cactus. Keenly sensitive to all . 
beauty of nature, and still with that dreamy sense of supreme 
content lulling her veins, the girl lingered under the trees, though 
her eyes rarely left the gate through which her old friend was 
bound to enter. 

She resolved to see him in the grounds instead of taking him 
into the house. 

Mrs. Levison was in one of her peculiarly trying moods, and 
suffering from a variety of ailments which kept her on the couch 
in her bedroom, enveloped in shawls and with a martyrized 
austerity of demeanour that seemed to imply every one of the 
household was concerned in her affliction. Dolly was in her 
own room also, occupied in letter-writing; a-thing she detested ; 
but she felt she must give some hint to the Countess Pharamond 
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of how affairs were progressing, and urged her strongly to come 
to Cannes as soon as possible. Mrs. Matthew Levy was trotting 
to and fro, engrossed with household cares, and much exercised 
in mind because it was considered infra dig. to do her own 
marketing, and she had a deeply-rooted conviction that her 
French cook, who spoke most incomprehensible English, cheated 
her fearfully in the matter of sous and francs, and was in league 
with poultry-sellers and market folk to take all possible ad- 
vantage of her mistress. 

Sheba therefore had the grounds to herself—fragrant alleys of 
beauty and tangled shrubberies of pyracanthus, and laurel, and 
mahonia, which judicious taste had kindly left to nature to train 
at its own sweet will. 

To and fro the girl paced—her head bare, her slender hands 
linked loosely behind her, her eyes alternately seeking the white 
gate or the brilliant sky above her. 

Very soon—Ah, it could never be ¢o0 soon now—Paul might 
be here also, pacing these same walks, standing under these same 
acacia boughs with their fragrant burden of daffodil-hued 
blossoms. 

Now that the promise was so near fulfilment—that the hope, 
so long deferred, seemed almost realized—she felt afraid of her 
own joy, afraid of the perils even of that short journey, afraid of 
the thousand-and-one accidents that might delay (she would 
not allow that even accident could do move) his arrival. As her 
thoughts touched this point the sound of the opening gate at last 
reached her. She started, the blood flying from heart to cheek 
in a sudden mingling of hope and fear. 

It was Miiller at last. 

She flew to meet him, and drew him aside into one of the 
shady alleys, out of sight of the villa windows. 

“ Now tell me,” she cried, clasping his arm. “Oh, it seems so 
long since yesterday .... Tell me, was it true? I.... I have 
not dreamt it? Paul is free—he is coming to me—he is mine, as 
he ever was! Oh, why don’t you speak?.... You look so 
grave. Haven’t you heard? Surely he had time to telegraph ?” 

“Softly, mein Herz—softly,” said the old man, laying his 
other hand on hers, “Where is my calm stately Sheba?.... 
Yes, / have heard....do not tremble so..... All is well— 


only——” 
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He felt her clasp relax. 

There was an “only,” then, and that perverse adverb could but 
mean something in the background. Her long acquaintance 
with sorrow foretold the rest. Involuntarily her hand went to her 
heart. “Stop .... do not tell me—yet....I have only been 
happy such a little time—such a little time.” 

He said nothing, only walked by her side, the pathetic echo of 
her words seeming to fill all the radiant air with sorrowful fore- 
boding. 

She drew a long sobbing breath, then her hand went back to 
his arm, and she said in a low uncertain voice, “ Now tell 


me... . Surely it cannot be very bad. He is not ill ?” 
“ Oh, no,” said the old professor quickly. “ And, after all, it is 
not so bad. But the story is long ....andI....Ido not 


speak well. Let us sit down, and have, I entreat you, a little 
patience with your old Miiller, for the old days’ sake.” 

“ Dear old friend . . . . always best and kindest of friends to 
me, you need not ask that,” she said, as she led him to a seat in 
one of the more sheltered walks. . 

He took a place beside her. He felt nervous and uncom- 
fortable, and scarce knew how to break the news to her as he 
met the pained questioning of her anxious eyes. 

“Dear,” he said gently, “I, when I spoke yesterday, said of 
the Pharamonds that they were evil people .... people not 
good to know. Of the count I cannot say much of my own 
knowledge, but of his wife .... Ah, my Sheba, there are vile 
women in the world, the slaves of senses more brutal than a 
man’s—women with the panther’s sly and cruel nature, tracking 
down their prey with unsparing lust, caring nought for wreck or 
ruin they may cause so only they gain at last their ends—and 
such a woman is she. Long ago I took her measure. I warned 
Paul of a danger he could not perceive. I said, ‘ Avoid her— 
insult her if you wish—but do not ever be ensnared into becom- 
ing her friend.’” 

He looked at the dead-white face beside him. How strangely 
cold and stern it was. 

Slowly he went on with his story. 

“That was at Ischl, and when he believed you dead. But even 
then all her arts were of no avail. Faulty as Paul is, you need 


never have one jealous pang on his account. I think the world 
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for him contains but one woman. Well, we came away, he and 
I, and left the great ladies and their wiles and coquetries and 
pretty polished vices behind us. I heard of her no more, this 
countess, save from some chance word of Paul’s. She had come 
to London. I cannot tell how she pursued him, openly or in 
secret. They say, do they not, ‘All men are weak, all women 
treacherous,’ And Paul, from his own story, seems to have been 
weak. It was strange that through her he should have met you 
—strange that she and her brutal husband should have again 
brought you together. The web of an evil fate seems about your 
lives. It entangled you before—it does so again.” 

A shudder ran through the silent figure by his side. She felt 
the truth of his words, and again that chill foreboding of sorrow 
yet to fall laid its cold touch upon her beating heart. 

“But I must hasten. I have Paul’s story to tell you, and 
Paul’s words to tell it in. When he met you again he made no 
secret of his joy. The countess knew as well ag woman could 
know that his heart and soul and life were all yours. But a 
woman’s vanity is strange. She knew she was beautiful and 
admired. She deemed it impossible that Paul could be always 
cold, always obdurate. But he—he was so blind—he never saw 
his danger ; he never heeded the wiles and stratagems put forth. 
Perhaps he would not have gone to Heronsmere but for you. 
But of that I need not speak, for it is best known to yourself. 
There, for a time, he seemed safe. He worked well ; he did much 
good ; he devoted much of his time to the duties of his estate, and 
made his son to take equal charge and interest. Then I came, as 
you know. He was greatly troubled at your silence. I think it 
was a time to him of great spiritual and mental conflict, and he 
longed for your sympathy. He wrote often ; that is one mystery 
unexplained. You say you received no word for months. 
Depend upon it, my Sheba, that vile woman is at the bottom of 
it. We shall find it out yet. Do not fear—your old Miiller is 
no fool. Long, long ago he saw through her, and she knew it. 
Ah, she hates me well ; but it is nothing to me—nothing. Are 
you wearied, meine Liebe ? You look so pale.” 

She shook her head. She could not trust herself to speak yet. 

“Ja wohl. Iwill not be much longer. I come now to a part 
of the story which will need from you a little courage, a little faith 
—the part that Paul himself has not the courage to speak.” 
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He glanced again at the pale quiet face. It betrayed nothing 
of the jealous pang that rent her heart, chilling all its fond hopes 
with momentary dread. 

“When Paul heard the news of his freedom he had but one 
thought—to hasten to you,” continued Miiller. “ He found your 
house empty. He could hear nothing. He was distracted— 
mad almost. In this mood he hastens to the house of the 
countess. She is but just arrived in London on business, having 
left her husband in Paris. She sends to Paul a message, ‘Come 
to me this evening.’ He thinks it strange ; but to learn what he 
desires, he goes. She receives him in a supper-room. She 
cajoles, coquettes, practises all the vile and sensual arts of women 
such as she. Then enraged by Paul’s coldness she tells him of 
her love and throws herself at his feet, bathed in tears. The 
scene was painful, humiliating! but—achk, mein Herz, look not 
so troubled. He was true to you despite all tempting ; more true 
than many a man in his place would have been. But while she 
is sobbing and pleading, what think you? The count arrives on 
the scene and they are discovered. It is useless that Paul speaks 
of his innocence, even if a man could so humiliate a woman. 
There are words—insults—a blow; then. ... Now have you 
courage? Shall I go on?” 

“ They have fought a duel—Paul is wounded. Is—is that it?” 
cried the girl, clasping her hands in an agony of terror, as she 
sought to read the old kindly face. 

Miiller shook his head. 

“But no, dear heart. That was what we feared at first ; and 
Paul was prepared to risk his life even for that vile creature’s 
sake. But her husband has taken another course. He wants to 
rid himself of her, and he seeks to divorce her. What can he do 
then—our unfortunate Paul? Even if proclaimed innocent, the 
scandal and opprobrium are for eyer attached to his name of 
bringing a woman well-known in society into such a plight. 
This is what is distracting him. This is why he fears to come to 
you. At the very moment when freedom arrives, when all 
looks prosperous and hopeful, he is met by a blow so cruel. 
It was terrible to see him. Noel Hill and I could do 
nothing. He shuts himself up alone, brooding and melancholy. 
Scarcely will he eat, or sleep, or speak. Then it is that in 
despair I come to seek you, and tell you all. You may 
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perhaps save him; but he is afraid to ask your pity, or your 
forgiveness.” 

A quick pained flush rose to the girl’s brow. Then it faded 
and left her whiter than before. 

“He has both,” she said very low. “ But they cannot save him 
from this—shame. They cannot take away the world’s reproach.” 

“No,” said Miiller. “ But they may help him to bear it.” 

She gave him one look—ineffably sad—ineffably patient. 

“Ts that possible—now? He... . he himself seems to think 
that his honour is concerned in shielding this woman,” she said. 

“That is what I come to speak of,” said Miiller eagerly. 
“ There is too much false cant in the world of that word ‘honour.’ 
How is it onour to shield a vile woman, and for sake of her risk 
your life? How is it honour to take the burden of another’s 
guilt on your shoulders and sacrifice innocence and peace because 
of it? How is it honour that a man should cripple himself and 
ruin the prospects of his family to pay the useless debts of some 
worthless son? How is it honour to cheat those on whose sub- 
stance you live, in order to pay debts at the card-table to men 
who don’t need your money half as much, or win it half as 
deservedly ?” 

A faint smile came to the girl’s pale lips. “Have you written 
that wonderful book yet, dear professor?” she asked. “ How it 
all comes back when you speak so!” 

“JT have not written it,” he said sadly. “I think the world is 
not ripe for truth. There is no single thing it hates so bitterly. 
So let it hug its shame and subterfuges and hypocrisies a little 
longer—but oh, my dear, my dear, do not you add to them by 
any such folly as I see you contemplate. You have sacrificed 
enough. It is time you had some happiness—and Paul also. 
Why should this new misfortune prevent it? What is -this 
woman to you or to him? ... . She is evil and unclean. Leave 
her to her fate. Go to Paul—lay your hand in his—say to him, 
‘You have been unwise—but I forgive. Take your place by his 
side as his wife, and defy these traitors to do their worst!” 

Her face was averted, her eyes were gazing far away through 
the screen of leaves and the sunshine’s golden rain. What was 
it that brought so vividly back to her mind the old wild garden 
—the old fantastic dreams—the eager welcoming love that had 
gone forth to her first girl friend ? 
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Through a long vista of disappointed hopes and chilled affec- 
tions she gazed, and still she seemed to see that girl with her fair 
face and flowing hair, and her wonderful precocity, and self- 
satisfied patronage of herself. 

Was this to be the end of it all? Ruin—shame—disgrace ? 

Then her thoughts turned to her lover. Had he been really 
so blind, so innocent, as to walk straight and unsuspecting into 
this snare set for him. Bessie’s hints had implied close friend- 
ship and cordial intimacy while Sheba had been supposed dead. 
And if she loved him, was she so very much to blame? Could 
any woman be cold or unmoved as she looked at that beautiful 
face, or heard that wonderful voice ? 

It did not seem possible. 

Sheba Ormatroyd knew that not all the will, nor all the 
wisdom, nor all the strength and desire of the heart can prevent 
love, or direct it. 

And she was right. 

You may deny its claims, you may forego its blessings, you 
may trample it under foot, you may bury it deep in any grave 
of self-mastery, but you shall not say, “ /¢ zs dead,” for any effort 
or will of yours, until the breath be out of your own body, or till 
it choose to slay itself! 

So she judged of this woman who had called her friend, in a 
way that few women would have judged. It was not for loving 
Paul that she blamed her, but for the arts and treacheries that 
had desecrated that love. 

To her he had always seemed too noble and too great, for the 
weaknesses and vices of mere commonplace manhood to have 
place in his nature. She judged him as she loved him—a 
woman’s error, and one for which she has too often to pay a 
terrible price. 

That long thoughtful silence disturbed Miiller greatly. He 
watched her face as the shadows of pain and perplexity changed 
its expression from time to time. 

He knew that the tender mercies of a woman who loves are 
sometimes cruel, and well as he had read Sheba’s nature he 
would scarcely have been surprised had an outbreak of pardon- 
able jealousy marked this supreme crisis of her life. 

So he said nothing; waiting now for her, and content to be 
forgotten if such forgetfulness might in any way aid her decision. 
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He felt how wide a gulf there lay between this calm sad woman, 
and the girl who had walked to and fro under the garden trees 
of another land with him, quivering with passionate love and 
longing as she spoke of her love for an absent lover ; listening 
to his counsels and philosophies with tender disbelief in their 
ever being able to cool the fever in her veins, or the faith in her 
heart. 

Truly life had taught her a hard and bitter lesson. He 
wondered whether she in her turn was about to inflict the pain 
that had been so often inflicted on herself. 

She spoke at last—her voice low and self-restrained, and in- 
expressibly mournful. 

“Dear old friend,” she said, “I know you think me changed. 
I am changed. It is no wonder, and I no longer think that 
happiness is my right . . . . If I had done that, oh, how gladly 
I should have snatched it once again when. . . . when it offered 
itself—and so it is that I am afraid to accept it now. If Paul 
had come to me—if he had told me this story .... yet why 
should I blame him? No doubt he suffers as you say. But 
don’t you see—oh, you must, you must—that if I did as you 
counsel—if I went to him and said, ‘ Marry me at once,’ it would 
seem so mean, so base—as if he wanted to escape the con- 
sequences of his actions, as if having—however innocently— 
ruined the life and reputation of this woman, he threw her off 
into the mire of the world’s mercy. And I know how hard the 
world is—how cruel, how blind. To me suffering is no new 
thing. To her it may be. And she was my friend, the first 
friend of my own sex I ever had. I don’t know why I remember 
all that time in Australia so vividly to-day ; but I do remember 
it... .and I can’t be hard upon her. She made such a miser- 
able marriage—she has been so unhappy.” 

“ Natirlich,” grunted Miiller with a shrug of his shoulders. 
“ That was to be expected. But it is not your concern, nor do I 
see why you should trouble yourself about it. The question is, 
what am I to say to Paul ?” 

- Her eyes fell; he saw the blood come and go in her face—the 
quiver of her paling lips. 

“ I—I cannot do what your ask,” she said brokenly. “It may 
seem folly. I—I daresay it is; but Paul must have known what 
I would say, or he would have come to me—himself.” 
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It was exactly what Muller had expected. It was only what his 
knowledge of the girl’s nature had led him to anticipate. His 
heart was bitter against Paul. He knew he had brought this 
upon his own head, and must abide by it. Yet he fought his 
cause still. 

“You cannot mean,” he said, “that ¢42s would prevent your 
marrying him? It is utter folly, Sheba. The law may give this 
vile man his freedom and bring down opprobrium on Paul's un- 
deserving head ; but—bethink you well—has any one in this 
world the right to Paul’s name that you possess? Had you 
been actually his wife this might have happened. Countess 
Pharamond is not a woman to be deterred by trifles, and you 
would have been no obstacle, any more than her own husband.” 

“T know,” cried Sheba miserably. “Oh, it all seems so hope- 
less, so shameful! But nothing can alter the facts. I am sure 
if Paul had not Aimse/f thought so, he would be here now.” 

“ Sheba,” pleaded the old man, “I know what you mean. It 
is very noble, but do not, I entreat you, sacrifice yourself for a 
worthless woman. You would leave Paul free for her to claim. 
Is that not so? My dear, she will not thank you for your 
generosity, and you only hang around his neck a millstone of 
humiliation and regret.” 

She wrung her hands in bitter agony of distress. 

“T know, I know—that is how it looks; but what it zs—that 
seems all so different. As if Paul were too cowardly, and I too 
selfish to await the issue, and then took this means of saving 
ourselves a little pain—a little trouble.” 

“Oh, child!” cried the old man impatiently. “Have you not 
waited long enough, suffered long enough? Can’t you be kinder 
to yourself than others have been ?” 

A faint smile touched her pale lips. 

“I was so selfish once—I snatched my happiness with such 
resolute will, saying only, ‘It sia// be mine.’ And look—what 
came of it? .... Ruin, shame, disaster. And now I seem to 
have learnt my lesson at last. Happiness is not the be-all and 
end-all of human life, and if it comes, it comes as the gift of 
some wise and beneficent Giver, and we must accept it humbly, 
thankfully—but never as a right. And so I must wait still. I 
cannot reach it over the wreck and ruin of another life. It 
would come between me and Paul, always—always—always ! ” 
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“ And I must tell Paul this ?” 

She lifted her white face, and he saw the tears throng to her 
eyes. “I think,” she said gently, “there is no need to tell him. 
He knows.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 
“WAR TO THE KNIFE.” 


“OF course she is quite right,” growled Miiller to himself as he 
took his way down the sloping hill-side after leaving the villa. 
“ Quite right, but how foolish to herself.... And not a word of 
blame for him, or the vile traitress who has come between her 
and her happiness .... If I could see that woman!” 

The expression of his face boded no good for her if he did. 
His eyes glanced at the white villas dotted here and there; he 
wondered which was hers, and whether she would have the 
audacity to come to it. Suddenly an impulse for which he could 
never account, prompted him to find it out. He retraced his 
steps and took a pathway ascending through the woods bordered 
with datura, and geraniums, and suddenly terminating at an iron 
gateway with gilded scroll-work. Entering through these portals 
with praiseworthy absence of ceremony, he took the broad 
shady road up to the villa. Suddenly he perceived a gardener 
lazily sweeping a few fallen leaves from the grass, and stopped to 
make inquiry of him touching the inmates. 

His Italian was not very fluent, but with the help of some 
French words and a great deal of expressive gesture he ascer- 
tained from the man that the Countess Pharamond had arrived 
the previous night, alone. She had seemed ill and distressed in 
mind, so the house-servants had told him. She wished no one to 
know of her arrival, and would see no visitors. Undeterred by 
this announcement, the old German took his way to the house, 
revolving in his own mind various expedients for securing an 
interview. 

He was amazed to find that she was really here. It seemed 
to him at once so audacious and foolish a thing after his know- 
ledge of what had occurred in London. When he was out of sight 
of the loquacious gardener, he proceeded more cautiously. He 
wished to enter the villa by fair means or foul, to gain word with 
this traitress, and stripping her actions of the delicate gloss which 
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she might strive to throw over them, tell her such plain naked 
truths as man seldom tells to woman however vile she be. 

Keeping well under cover of the luxuriant shrubberies, he 
suddenly came upon a room with windows opening on a marble 
terrace on which stood large-leaved palms, and great pots of 
flowering geraniums. And lying ona couch by the window, which 
was open to the sweet air and radiant sunlight, lay the woman he 
desired to see. Her face was averted and hidden on her arms. 
He saw she was quite alone, and that her attitude bespoke trouble 
of mind, and a sort of unholy triumph crossed his own mind as 
he noiselessly crossed the short space that parted them, and 
stepped through the open window without word or warning. 
At the step she started up with a faint scream. 

He did not speak; only stood there and looked at her from 
under his shaggy grey brows with a look that blanched her own 
face to ghastly terror. 

“What .... what is it?” she gasped. “Has Maxime killed 
him ?” 

Her thoughts flew back to that terrible scene—to the blow 
which seemed to demand that answer which names a licensed 
murder—“ Honour avenged.” 

Her husband had sworn to have Paul Amersley’s life. She 
had not seen him since that fatal night. He had but written 
a few curt lines bidding her come straight thither, and live in 
strict seclusion till she heard his future intentions regarding her. 

She knew no more. What wonder then she looked upon the 
old German as an emissary from Paul, and meeting the scathing 
wrath and loathing of his glance, cowered back upon her seat— 
dumb and terror stricken. 

“T have not come from Lord Amersley, nor, to my knowledge, 
is he dead,” Miiller answered gruffly. “I come of my own will. 
I heard you were here. I have to speak to you a few plain 
words, You will give me your attention, nicht wahr ?” 

“TI ,... I cannot understand,” she stammered confusedly. 

He moved his hand in deprecation. “You do not need—yet. 
But it will come. Excuse that I am what you call drusgue. I 
am not used to fine ladies, and their ways. You have known 
that—ya. At Ischl was it not we met? And we were not 

Sreundlich. But of that no matter now. May I seat myself? 
I have much to say.” 
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“Certainly,” answered the countess coldly. “Though I am 
quite at a loss to understand the purport of this visit.” 

“That goes to explain itself soon. First, then, I am Paul’s 
friend, and we have no secrets. I know all that has passed. 
There will be no duel; your husband has other revenge taken. 
Can you guess what? Vein? You shake your head. He has 
not then told you. His lawyers will. It is to them he has gone. 
I need not say more; you will know why.” 

Her face grew ashy pale. She looked at the old man with 
wide incredulous eyes. 

“His lawyers,” she faltered. “But how—why—what have 
they to do?” 

“The count—he has chosen to avenge his honour by modern 
means, not of the old time-honoured way,” sneered Miiller. “I 
think he is wise. He risks not his life; he puts money in his 
pockets, and he frees himself from an unfaithful wife. That is 
surely better than having a pistol shot or a sword blade in one’s 
heart, because a woman has chosen to play fast and loose with 
the honour one vindicates too late.” 

The face of the woman before him crimsoned with rage and 
fury. She sprang up, panting and breathless. 

“Sir—I command you—leave my presence. You have no 
right to insult me thus. I refuse to listen to such words.” 

He only made a peremptory gesture. “Madame, you must 
listen. I have no wish to insult. I want but to speak a few 
plain words, but speak them I will. For your own sake it had 
best be in private.” 

His firm eyes held her in their spell. She felt that this man 
read her character as no other had done; that her soul lay bare 
before him, and no subtlety or subterfuge were of any avail. 

Her eyes sank. She seated herself again. “I will hear you,” 
she said coldly. 

“Gut,” grunted Miiller complacently, still keeping his eyes on 
the fair face which for him had no beauty and no charm, but was 
simply the mask of a sensual, shallow nature. 

“ Then I begin from the night in London, when Paul accepted 
your invitation to come to your house—unsuspecting of the trap 
laid for him. You know why he came, though you may pretend 
you do not. It was to find where was Sheba Ormatroyd. You 
were her friend, her only friend in London ; it was not singular 
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he should think you knew. Now I will tell you the eason of his 
anxiety to find her ; an anxiety that robbed him of prudence, I 
might almost say of sense. It was to tell her that at last he was 
free to marry her .... at last her troubles and sorrows were at 
anend. You start, madame. Ah, you did not know... . he 
had not had time to tell you before. . . . before that contretemps. 
Now I have this to say; you are the victim of a mistake, the not 
unintentional mistake of a jealous husband! Paul is also a 
victim. But surely, madame, it rests with you to right it all; to 
say to the count the simple truth, and relate why Lord Amersley 
was with you at so unusual an hour. Why should he not 
believe ?” 

The countess was silent. Rage, fury, and mortified vanity 
surged like an unchecked tempest through her heart. How well 
she remembered that scene, her shameful confession, her wild 
abandonment, and the manner in which it had been received. 
She was too well skilled in the art of concealment to show Miiller 
any sign of what was raging in her breast—the hatred of her rival 
—the scorn of herself,—the anguish and shame that filled her 
with terror of her husband’s vengeance, and would set her abased 
and unpitied before the tribunal of that world in which she had 
reigned so brilliantly. 

She had never dreamt of Pharamond’s taking such a step as 
this. She had expected to hear of a challenge—a duel; of 
bloodshed, perhaps death ; but not of shame, public and scathing, 
that would fall on herself; not of a vengeance that would give her 
story to the vultures of society, and leave her at the mercy of 
the man she had tempted in vain. 

She had raised the wind to reap the whirlwind indeed, and the 
knowledge of her shame was rendered doubly bitter by the fact 
of its messenger being the object of her hatred, and a man whom 
she had long despised as a fool and a dreamer. 

Seeing she would not reply, Miiller continued. “I doubt not 
the count is angry, unreasonable, perhaps ; but surely he would 
listen to you? An error is not necessarily a crime, and after all 
you are his wife. You bear hisname. He surely would avoid a 
scandal if possible for both your sakes. Have you not the 
courage to act thus?” 

She flashed one keen look at him, her face grew set and 
chill. ; 
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“You have another reason in the background, my good pro- 
fessor,” she said. “ Be frank and tell me what it is?” 

“It is to save the sacrifice of two lives,” he said earnestly, 
“that I appeal to you. They have suffered so long, have loved 
so faithfully . . . . and one is your girlhood’s friend. Is that not 
reason enough ?” 

Her face flushed hotly with passionate anger. “ She is nothing to 
me,” she cried fiercely. “Why should I care for what she suffers ? ” 

“I....1do not know,” said the old German slowly. “But 
you owe her a debt of gratitude so great, that this I ask of you is 
small payment.” 

“I don’t understand how that may be,” she said, all that was 
most evil, most selfish, most unpitying, springing to fresh life 
within her heart at thought of her rival. 

“You do not—understand,” he said wrathfully. ‘‘No—I 
believe that. It is women such as you, madame, who never do 
understand a nature so noble and compassionate as—as that of 
Sheba Ormatroyd. Well, I will make you understand—do you 
hear? Sheba knows everything. Your treachery to herself, 
your tempting of her lover, your husband’s contemplated revenge, 
your own threatened degradation. She knows all this; and 
more—she knows also that it needs but a word from her, and 
the man you have drawn into this net of infamy will stand 
aside and let your whole story be given to the world. And yet 
she will not speak that word. She will not say to him, ‘ Make 
me your wife, and leave this woman to stand alone and shamed 
and deserted in the sight of all her friends.’ No.... She leaves 
him free—for your sake, because by so doing he may vindicate 
your honour and shield you with his name. His heart, his love, 
you will never possess ; but the chivalry of a gentleman forbids 
him to desert a woman under circumstances which demand his 
championship. Now do you understand her—this friend whom 
you have scorned as a fool and a dreamer, and mocked for her 
fidelity to a love far too noble and too great for the world’s 
comprehension ? ” 

His voice trembled, and broke. 

She sat there; her eyes downcast, her face colourless as her 
white gown. Through the open window came the soft stir of 
swaying leaves, the scented breath of flowers, the hum of bees 
among the fragrant blossoms. 
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The silence to her seemed full of reproachful voices from the 
past ; of warnings, prayers, unheeded counsels, tender reproofs, to 
all of which her ears had been deaf and her heart cold for long, 
long years. Was it true? could it be true? Had this girl she 
had so hated and despised, the courage to befriend, the tender- 
ness to compassionate her now sorry plight? Could she forego 
not only happiness, but triumph, in order to save her from the 
consequences of her own rash folly ? 

Almost it seemed incredible. 

Had they all misjudged and ridiculed Sheba Ormatroyd to be 
shamed into confessing how far greater and nobler was her 
nature than that of her traducers? 

Bessie knew well enough in her own heart how great and 
faithful a love had been that of her girlhood’s friend for Paul 
Meredith. Was it possible then that in this supreme hour of 
triumph she could stand aside and leave him free to shield one 
so unworthy as herself ? 

With all she knew of the world and women of the world 
she could not believe it. Perhaps it did not occur to her that 
there are not many such women as Sheba Ormatroyd to be met 
with in that world, nor do they find it a very improbable place 
when Fate does pitchfork them into it. 

The magnitude of this sacrifice and the relief it promised to 
herself, came to her at first as only a refuge in this strait, an 
anchor she might seize and trust to in the general shipwreck 
that threatened her life. 

There was no gratitude for it, no conception of what it might 
cost, nor any recognition of her own worthlessness. Relief, 
sudden, unbounded relief, opened a horizon of joy before her 
eyes, and for a moment held her speechless with its ecstasy of 
hope. 

Paul free, Paul her champion, Paul saving her from vengeance 
and disgrace! It seemed scarcely credible. Was it possible she 
might be happy after all, happy as his—wife ? 

Then, swift and sharp, there swept across her the memory of 
his look as her wild words confessed her guilty love. The shudder 
of loathing and disgust with which he strove to disengage her 
clinging arms. The colour left her face; she hid it with her 
hands in an overmastering sense of shame that for a moment 
swept away all other feelings. 
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“He would hate me always—always,” she thought bitterly. 
“It is madness to dream he would ever care, or forget.” 

She raised her face at last, and sprang to her feet. 

“Go; go now,” she cried chokingly. “You have insulted me ; 
no doubt I merit it, but perhaps I was not so much to blame... 
I was so unhappy ; what wonder I grew reckless at last. But I 
am not wholly bad yet. Not so bad as you believe. Leave me 
to think over all this .. . . I—I cannot say any more—now.” 

A sob rose to her throat and choked her. All the fierce and 
sullen passions of the past hour were crushed down by a sense of 
intolerable shame and intense despair; she could not think 
clearly, or put into words the feelings that rocked and swayed 
her in their fiery arms. 

To have sunk to this ! 

To have forfeited honour, position, love; to know that soon 
her fame would be tossed to and fro at the mercy of the world’s 
evil tongues, the sport of women she had rivalled and men she 
had fooled ; to know that amidst all this wreck and ruin no one 
compassionated her save the woman she had wronged, and 
tricked, and hated. 

It was intolerable, and yet it was true. So true that she could 
not escape it, so true that it hurt her as nothing had hurt her yet, 
so true that if she could have for ever silenced the stern lips that 
spoke it out so pitilessly, she would have done it in her rage and 
fury of that moment; at any risk, at any cost. 

Perhaps Miiller read something of this terrible warfare ; per- 
haps her face told him more than any spoken words. 

He rose and took up his hat. 

“T will do as you desire,” he said, “ but I will call to-morrow 
for your decision. I make no excuse; you hate me, andI.... 
I never made pretence of friendship to you. I appeal for the last 
time to your better nature. You have it in your power todo one 
good action. See Sheba Ormatroyd and tell her the truth .... 
you have not far to seek her, that you know; she may believe 
you .... or not, but of this be sure: if you sacrifice her life, if 
you draw the man whose heart is hers into a cruel and unwilling 
bondage, you deserve the worst fate that can befallwoman. And 
believe me, evil doing is its own avenger, let priests say what 
they please. «There is no mercy dealt to the merciless... . you 
will find that out... . ycu cannot escape Fate or defy—Death.” 
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Then he left her; going unceremoniously out of the window 
even as he had entered, the soft wind stirring his rough iron-gray 
locks, and caressing with unheeded touch his dark and pitiless 
face, 

“T have done it for the best,” he told himself. “I was rough, 
cruel, merciless perhaps, but she deserved no better at my hands. 
I owe to Sheba Ormatroyd atonement for the evil I brought upon 
her life. To-day I have tried to make it. . . . Whether I fail or 
succeed, I have done what I always vowed to do, if it should be 
in my power.” ; 

But a strange foreboding oppressed him, and he could not 
reason it away. It seemed to hover in the radiant air, and dim 
the sunshine. It followed him and haunted him throughout the 
remaining hours of the day. 

Among the gay crowds thronging the promenade by the sea, 
or driving through the steep and stony streets, he seemed only to 
see that one desperate shame-stricken face—to hear only that 
miserable defiant voice bidding him await her decision. What 
would it be? What could he expect it to be? 

She had spared no one in her reckless passion. Was it likely 
she would spare now the one life that stood between her and its 
realization ? 

The last hours of daylight passed. Moonlight and starlight 
quivered over the waters so darkly, purely blue. 

Restlessly he paced to and fro the curving shores between 
Napoule and La Croisette—insensible for once to the beauty 
around him, unconscious even of bodily fatigue, longing only for 
the morrow’s dawn, and unable to find rest or peace in any realm 
of philosophy. It had never taught him how to deal with 
women. It had never given him to understand that, left to their 
own devices, they are as sure to take the one course a man has 
neither foreseen nor advised, as he is to be amazed that he never 
suspected they would do so. 


CHAPTER IX. 


“ AVENGED.” 


THE Countess Pharamond closed the window on her unwelcome 
visitor with a fierce gesture, and drew down the blinds as if the 
sunshine hurt her. Then she threw herself on the couch once 
37 
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more, and lay there for hours without movement, save for the 
shudder that now and again ran through her frame. 

What tortures of mind, what agony of shame and helplessness 
she endured in those hours, only her own heart knew. When at 
last she stirred, and lifted her white face and looked around the 
room that had been the silent witness of her humiliation, her face 
was changed and aged as if by years of physical suffering. 

In a dazed, bewildered fashion she rose to her feet, and pushed 
the soft fair hair from off her throbbing temples. She could not 
think clearly or collectedly. Only for ever ringing in her ears 
like an undying echo were those words, “There is no mercy 
dealt to the merciless.... You cannot escape fate, nor defy 
death.” 

Death ! 

How strange a meaning it seemed suddenly to possess. 

Would it not end shame and disaster? Would it not avenge 
her as no act of life might ever have power to do? Would it not 
open a door of escape from cruel foes and merciless friends? ..... 

She could not defy the fate she had recklessly challenged. It 

seemed to her as if she stood on the brink of a precipice, and one 
step more would launch her into everlasting forgetfulness. Yet 
that was all she asked, all she desired—to forget, to forget! To 
have a thick dense veil drawn for ever between herself and her 
memory of what she had been. 
' What brought these thronging memories to her brain. What 
showed her the careless, selfish girl, the hard and reckless woman, 
the sinner scoffing at sin and cheating the world in fair disguise ; 
the treacherous friend, the false wife, the desperate and now 
forsaken outcast ? 

As in a glass over whose surface a crowd of passing figures 
come and go, so all these forms came and went before her eyes. 

Once she laughed aloud, and her laughter had a strange and 
terrifying sound in the silence around her. 

“Am I going mad ?” she thought, and shuddered and hid her 
face in her cold and shaking hands with a sudden terror of herself 
as that self seemed to rise and condemn her in those terrible 
words, “ There is no mercy dealt to the merciless.” 

And how merciless she had been she well knew. She would 
have spared nothing—nothing—to win Paul Meredith’s love, to 
wrest from Sheba what was so surely and faithfully her right, 
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though to herself it meant but the caprice of passion, and grati- 
fied vanity. 

“It is too late to repent—too late to atone,” she cried in sudden 
anguish .... “even if I had belief in Heaven, or its mercy... .” 

And again that terrible echo rang through the silence, pitiless 
as the voice that had spoken it, “ There is no mercy for the 
merciless.” 

2 * & 2 * 

With a sudden effort she at last went to the table, and drew 
writing materials towards her and began to write. 

Swift words, swift as her thronging thoughts, passionate and 
despairing as herself, soon covered the white surface of the paper 
before her. Sometimes she stopped and pushed aside the sheets, 
and then began again. 

Her maid knocked at the door once to ask if she required any- 
thing, but she only bade her go and leave her in peace. 

The afternoon waned ; the sun went down behind the snow- 
clad mountain ranges, and something of the chill of the outer air 
seemed to creep into that silent room, and touch its lonely 
occupant. 

She lifted her ghastly face from the last of the closely covered 
pages, and looked about her in a bewildered manner. 

The three letters she had written were sealed and addressed, 
and lay there on the table by her side. 

Mechanically she took them up and looked at them one by 
one. Then she rose to her feet, and left the room, and went into 
her own bed-chamber. 

A wood fire burnt on the hearth. The air was perfumed with 
heavy scents—languid, odorous, voluptuous with warmth and 
fragrance. She looked on it all now with the languor and semi- 
stupor of intense fatigue. 

A low chaise-longue covered with a white bear-skin stood near 
the fire. The mellow light shone on the soft cushions so tempt- 
ingly arranged ; the long mirrors, the silver and glass and ivory 
of her toilet-table ; the bouquets of narcissus and violets and 
hyacinths on the stand beside her couch. 

“It would be a better tomb than Juliet’s,” she said in an odd 
whisper, glancing around her as if she feared intrusion. Then 
she rang the bell that summoned her maid. 


“I am fatigued—I shall not come downstairs to-night,” she 
37 
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said. “Bring me some tea here, and don’t disturb me again 
until I ring.” 

The woman looked at her, startled at the pallor of her face 
and the wild hunted look in her eyes. But she made no remark, 
and left the room, 

When she returned with the tea her mistress was sitting before 
the fire. She had put on a white cashmere négligé bordered 
with white fur. Her fair gold-tinted hair lay in a loose rippling 
mass about her shoulders. 

The maid put down the silver tea-tray on a low table beside 
her couch. 

Her mistress poured out a cup and drank it thirstily, then 
threw herself down on the soft furs and lay back with closed 
eyes. The woman lowered the lamp, and softly left the room. 

As the door closed, the Countess Pharamond rose and went 
over to the dressing-table. Opening a case there, she took from 
it a small silver-topped bottle. 

“You have been my friend so often,” she said> “Give me 
ease, peace, forgetfulness once more. There is no to-morrow I 
care to see .... If I cannot escape fate I will at least defy it!” 

She locked the case, then poured the contents of the little 
phial into a glass, and drank it off. Her hand was steady, her 
face set in rigid calm. It showed neither fear nor remorse. She 
put the bottle back on the table, even replacing the stopper with 
scrupulous care. 

For a moment she stood and looked at herself—mercilessly, 
coldly, unpityingly. 

“Where will you be to-morrow ?” she said softly. “ Will that 
unknown world be kinder than the one you leave, or was my old 
foe right when he said, ‘ There is no mercy for the merciless ?’” 

A strange lulling drowsiness seemed to steal through her 
veins .... Vaguely, wistfully, she looked around. The lights 
were growing dim; strange shadows seemed to flit before the 
veiled windows, shapes formless and indistinct—messengers that 
she had summoned and could never again send back. 

She moved slowly to the couch, and once again threw herself 
back among the soft cushions. 

“Tt is cold,” she said with a shiver, and in a vague uncertain 
way she stretched out a listless hand to draw the snowy furs 
_ about her. 
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The hand lay there, unequal to its task. The will that 
guided it seemed frozen too, in that chill endless calm that set 
its seal upon an ended life, with all its sins and all its sorrows. 

* * * * . 


Early on the morrow a letter was brought to Sheba Ormatroyd 
at the Villa Napoule. 

The messenger pale and frightened, babbled in broken words 
of a terrible catastrophe. 

The Countess Pharamond was dead. 

She had been found lying dead on the couch in her own beJd- 
chamber when her maid had gone toher that morning. Doctors 
had been summoned. Her husband had been telegraphed for to 
Paris, but as yet nothing was known of the cause of death. 

Mrs. Levison, hearing of this tragic occurrence suddenly, 
thought fit to show her sympathy by repeated attacks of 
hysterics. Dolly Levison, pale and scared, rushed to Sheba for 
sympathy. 

And Sheba—she sat there pale and silent, in her hand the 
confession of treachery that had well-nigh broken her heart—a 
confession that for sake of the old girlish memories she locked 
within her own breast ; faithful to the dead, as she had been to 
the living. 

* * * * * 


“Dead!” repeated Miiller, staring vaguely and stupidly at the 
servant who answered his summons. “Madame is dead/.... 
But—when—how? It seems impossible.” 

They could only repeat the same story. She had seemed ill 
and strange—she had desired her maid to leave her undisturbed 
and the woman had obeyed her. When she had gone to her 
mistress’s room that morning the door was unlocked, and the 
countess lay on the couch as she had last seen her—dead. 

The doctors said she had been dead for hours. How? Well, 
that was not for them to say. 

They were awaiting the count’s return. There was a letter 
for him written by madame, also one to his lawyers, and one to 
the young lady at the next villa, which had already been taken 
there. They could tell no more. 

Miiller hastened then to the Villa Napoule. It was all in 
confusion. Mrs. Levison was in strong hysterics ; Mrs. Matthew 
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Levy, pale and scared and incoherent, and with a rooted convic- 
tion in her mind that murder had been committed at their neigh- 
bour’s residence, and that the assassin would certainly visit them 
on the next occasion. 

Miiller was taken by Sheba into the deserted drawing-room, 
and heard from him of the interview of the previous day. 

He was overwhelmed by the catastrophe ; he could not but 
think he was in some measure to blame for it. So distressed and 
remorseful was he, that Sheba felt in duty bound to communicate 
part of the contents of the letter she had received from the un- 
fortunate woman. 

It told the whole story of her wild passion for Paul from the 
time she had met h‘m in Paris, of her jealousy, her intrigues, her 
despair. It was a story at once shameful and pathetic, with its 
alternation of wild abandonment and mournful regrets. 


“T will not live to be dishonoured in his sight,” she wrote 
“nor have I yet fallen so low as to accept from his* pity what I 
could never gain from his love. Had he loved me I would have 
laughed in the face of the world, and severed the tie that bound 
me to the man I hate, without one regret. But Ican gain nothing 
now.... Only this I have resolved ; Pharamond shall not have 
the vengeance he has promised himself. Heshall not drag Paul’s 
name into the scandal of the courts. I will rob him at the last 
moment of his promised victory. He cannot divorce a dead wife 
and my confession will be in his lawyers’ hands and thus vindi- 
cate the man you love. I do this from no good motive. I want 
neither your praise nor your pity. I do it because there is no 
other course open to me, for I will not live to see my husband 
triumph, or to witness your happiness as Lord Amersley’s wife. 
I serve you with regret, even as I would have wrecked your 
hopes without remorse. Farewell.” 


The paper fell from Miiller’s hand to the ground. He looked at 
it as at some loathsome thing. Sheba bent and picked up the 
scattered sheets—on her face a great gentleness and compassion. 

“Poor Bessie!” she said softly. ‘“ Poor wilful, unhappy Bessie. 
Do not be hard on her now, dear friend. Surely she. has atoned 
at last.” 

“Do you call it—atonement?” Miiller answered. “ Judge the 
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action by the motive, Herzliebchen. That is but as selfish and as 


bad as her life.” 
“TI can afford to forgive her,” Sheba said gently. “She has 


saved Paul.” 


CHAPTER X. 


‘“ AFTER LONG GRIEF AND PAIN.” 


SHEBA ORMATROYD was right. That action—rash, misguided 
as it was—had struck Count Pharamond’s vengeance from his 
grasp, and rendered it at once futile and worthless. 

Her confession to himself he might have withheld, but he could 
not hold back what she had written to his men of business, and 
which the doctors despatched by the first post according to the 
written request left beside the packet. 

As she had said, no law could divorce a dead woman. 

His rage was none the less terrible because it had to be sup- 
pressed—because he dared not let the world suspect it—because 
it was incumbent on him for his own sake to silence scandal, and 
with all the power that gold and influence might bestow to keep 
that one fatal whisper of “suicide” for ever secret. 

“Death by misadventure,” said Science—knowing of the fatal 
habit of taking sleeping draughts for which society ladies are 
famous—and no one could deny that it might have been ac- 
cidental. Her maid usually gave her the chloral, but on this night 
the countess had measured it out for herself. 

Of course it was accident. Would any one, young, beautiful, 
wealthy, with the world at her feet and everything heart could 
desire at her will and pleasure—would such a woman voluntarily 
end her own life? Impossible. And gnashing his teeth with 
rage, Count Pharamond had to play the “ bereaved husband” 
—to accept sympathy, wonder, condolence. 

It well-nigh maddened him, for not only had she escaped, but 
she had deprived him of his promised revenge on his rival. 

“The first word you speak, the first accusation you utter 
against Lord Amersley,” she had written, “ will be the signal for 
my confession to be given to the world. That you do not make 
a very admirable figure in that confession, you know well. 
Believe me, it is best for both our sakes that the shame of our 
miserable union should end with my miserable life.” 
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He recognised the truth of those words, however unwillingly, 
in the depths of his brutal nature. He could not quite withhold 
some dim sort of respect for the courage his wife had shown in 
cutting the Gordian knot of her difficulties, 

Before death all else is powerless. 

He looked on the white face, the marble figure of what had 
represented to him for so long a wife he hated—a tie to which he 
had barely given semblance of respect. 

She had escaped his tyranny; the pale lips seemed to wear a 
mocking smile as he gazed at them for the last time. “Do your 
worst,” they seemed to say, “ you cannot hurt or reach me—now.” 


* * * * * 


With almost unseemly haste the Count Pharamond arranged 
the necessary rites. 

He knew the Levisons were at the Villa Napoule, but he gave 
no sign of such knowledge. His vain passion for Sheba Orma- 
troyd had turned almost to hatred, and now he knéw how well 
his wife had timed her revenge, for there was no longer any 
obstacle between Lord Amersley and the woman he had loved 
so faithfully. He was speeding thither as fast as sea and rail 
might bring him. Together they could defy fate to part them 
any longer—defy also his machinations, and scorn the cowardice 
and brutality which had marked his every dealing with both. 

It was little wonder, therefore, that the sunny sky and balmy 
air grew odious—that he shunned sight and speech of every one 
save where it was absolutely necessary. 

Little wonder that, defying scandal or remark, he closed the 
villa, and left the pretty southern town the moment the funeral 
was over. He was free again to lead the old vicious, evil life—to 
waste health, time, and wealth as he pleased. He went back to 
the one place he loved with any sort of affection—the city which 
had smiled on him, humoured him, fostered in him all that was 
evil, mocked with him all that was good or pure. He loved it— 
his city of Paris—with the force of habit, the strength of past 
memories of pleasures, glories, follies. What better place on the 
face of the earth to enjoy wealth, and shelter vice? 

But now a pale shadow would lie for ever in the background, 
haunting his gayest hours and most reckless pursuits ; a shadow 
that could not be stifled or dismissed—the shadow of a revenge 
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that had escaped his grasp in the very hour it had amet most 
sure, most certain. 

“If I had challenged him he too might be dead now,” he 
thought fiercely. But the thought only increased the sense of 
his helplessness. His hands were bound ; he could do nothing 
that would implicate his rival without bringing down shame and 
remark on himself. 

He must leave him to happiness and peace whether he liked 
it or not. 

The Countess Pharamond had known well how to aim the 
arrow of her vengeance. Only too surely had it hit the mark. 

Society whispered, and shook its head and shrugged its 
shoulders, when it heard of that tragedy at Cannes. 

The Duchesse de Valette, still perennially young, still beauti- 
ful, still gay, looked strangely at Pharamond when he told her of 
that death by “ misadventure,” sitting by her side in her boudoir 
as the setting sun gilded the roofs of Paris. 

“You know better, mon ami!” she said, with her malicious 
eyes fixed on his gloomy face, “but you are wise not to say so. 
To be your wife could only mean to be perfectly happy—at least 
we will keep up the fiction, pour encourager les autres.” 


* * * * * 


In the soft light of that same sunset, Sheba Ormatroyd was 
pacing under the acacia boughs of the villa garden with Paul by 
her side. 

On the morrow the law would give them to each other in due 
form and state. It could add no sanctity to a love so tried and 
faithful ; it could but do what the world demanded—set her in 
honour in her rightful place, mistress of the house and name—as 
she had so long been of the heart—of the man she loved. 

She had sacrificed to him all the fairest years of youth without 
regret for such sacrifice ; she laid again at his feet all the treasures 
of womanhood in a love so reverent and so deep that it could not 
be spoken save by tears and—silence. 

All the past pain of past years grew dark and shadowy; a 
memory scarce remembered in this hour of supreme joy. Sheba 
Ormatroyd knew that she had learnt some of life’s hardest and 
cruellest lessons in life’s harsh school—experience. They had 
taught her much that happiness could never have done. She 
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had learnt to be humble, grateful, tolerant, compassionate, and 
she had her reward at last. 

Her love for the man who alone reigned in her heart, its king 
and ruler, was a love no less pure and strong than that of her 
girlhood ; but it was unlike that of her girlhood in that it no 
longer set up the man she loved as an idol to worship, a hero to 
adore, but seeing him in his faulty, weak humanity, loved him 
thus, as a woman loves best. 

Reverence, tenderness, fidelity—all these she had given with- 
out stint and without regret ; but the wild passion of adoration 
that laid waste her youth at his will, that could never again be 
hers to bestow. 

The past is ineffaceable in any life that is possessed of deep 
feeling. It is a ghost that tracks our steps even in the sunlight 
of happiness. It is a ghost that will never quite cease to haunt 
Sheba Ormatroyd, or lift its shadow from the memory of that one 
year whose results were at once so tragic, and so far-reaching. 

% * * * * 

Mrs. Levison could never quite forgive the fact of her pro- 
phecies being unrealized, and seeing her long-slighted daughter 
take her rightful place in Paul’s home, and by Paul’s side. 

But as her health engrossed much of her thoughts, and the 
liberal allowance she received from her son-in-law permitted as 
much variation in the matter of medical advisers and climates as 
the veriest hypochondriac could desire, she consoled herself by 
these means, and only lamented to various friends and acquaint- 
ances the sad want of sympathy between her daughter and 
herself. 

Dolly Levison in due time achieved her ambition and was 
saunched upon society in fairly good style when she none 
from “the tents of Israel.” 

If she has not made the brilliant marriage on which her 
ambition is set, that assuredly is no fault of her own. 

But she never has quite forgiven the Countess Pharamond for 
eluding her part of the bargain made between them, and so 
depriving her of the prestige of an introduction to Parisian life 
under her chaperonage. 

“So silly of her to kill herself. What good could it possibly 
do?” she says to that epitome of vanity, wilfulness and conceit 
which represents her own adored person. 
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That is all the regret she ever bestows on the tragic fate of 
the dead woman. There is little chance that her own fate will 
ever hold either weakness, or sin, or affection strong enough to 
make it tragic. 

She may be safely left to the tender mercies of her one idol— 
the world, and its calf of gold. 

* * & % * 

Perhaps Noel Hill had never so thoroughly put aside self as 
on the day when, in accordance with Sheba’s earnest request, he 
read the solemn words of the marriage rite that joined her lover’s 
life henceforward to her own. 

Tenderly, reverently, unfalteringly he went through that ritual, 
knowing that it meant a blank and empty place in his own life, 
while completing and glorifying hers. 

When the ceremony was over, while her husband’s kiss still 
lingered on her lips, some memory of all she owed to this true 
friend swept over Sheba’s heart. 

Impulsively she turned to him, her hands outstretched. 

“How much I owe you!” she cried, the proud glad tears still 
standing in her eyes. “I can’t speak of it now, only I shall 
think of you always, always—as the truest, noblest friend that 
ever woman had.” 

He bent, and for the first time let his lips dwell on those out- 
stretched hands, with the reverent grace of some knight of old. 

She never suspected what he renounced in that mute caress, 
as she passed from his sight to the life that looked so hopeful 
and so blest, leaning on her husband’s arm. 


THE END. 











Walt Whitman. 


“ Praise, they that will, times past ; I joy to see 


Myself now live ; this age best pleaseth me.” 
HERRICK, 


WALT WHITMAN'S death in March last came as a surprise to no 
one. It had been long expected, and the manner in which for some 
twenty years he bore up against acute physical ills, was proof of 
the sterling constitution with which he was blessed. About the 
end there was a quite poetical fitness. He was entirely prepared for 
it, and the consciousness that it was near was shown in the titles 
of his latest productions. “ November Boughs” was followed little 
more than a year ago by “the second annex” to “Leaves of 
Grass,” called, “Good Bye, My Fancy,” and the papers which 
recorded his decease contained also the first advertisements of the 
magazine in which his lines on “The Valley of the Shadow of 
Death” were printed. In him disappeared a remarkable product 
of intellectual democracy and of the great republic of the west. 
For more than a quarter of a century he was probably the most 
interesting, because the most extraordinary, figure in the literary 
world of either hemisphere. Around no name has controversy 
at times waxed more warm; to few has it been given to puzzle 
so many; and what is equally noteworthy, to none has come so 
small a harvest from so plentiful a crop of popular disputes as 
to his merits and demerits. Other writers have agitated men’s 
bosoms, and have reaped rich fruit as the result of the agitation ; 
others have made new departures, and their action has been 
appreciated and applauded. Not so Walt Whitman’s. He 
appeared like a rock in the conventional seas of culture and 
thought, and the literary mariner regarded and regards him in 
wonder as to what particular service he was intended by the 
gods to perform in the ordering of the universe. 

Walt Whitman was a literary revolutionary. He “wanted to 
see how a Person of America, the last half of the nineteenth 
century, would appear, put quite freely and fairly in honest type.” 
He broke with the past ; he disputed the conventional ; he defied 
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the laws to which his predecessors and his contemporaries bowed ; 
and he stood before the world as the incarnation of all that is 
robust and independent in letters. His methods were not always 
uniformly happy. He conceived that he had a mission, and he 
was prone to blow his own trumpet with unnecessary vehemence. 
His self-consciousness was absorbing. “I will effuse egotism 
and show it underlying all,” he said in “ Starting from Paumanok,” 
and one cannot but feel that he succeeded very effectually. 
Nevertheless, it must be borne in mind that his egotism was the 
outcome of a desire to explain the position he took up, and the 
position which those who follow in the footsteps of this “ Person 
of America” must occupy. The charge of egotism must be pre- 
ferred in the light of his own words. He claimed that he should 
be regarded by the “recorders ages hence”—and in instituting 
this claim he gave the best proof of his faith in the abiding 
properties of his own work—as one 


“Who was not proud of his songs, but of the measureless 
Ocean of love within him and freely poured it forth.” 


Walt Whitman’s egotism was personal and national. He was 
the poet of himself and America. He believed in both. His 
belief in his own claims to public attention was perhaps that 
confidence in his own powers without which few things are 
thoroughly done; his belief in his country must be dignified by 
the name of patriotism. In Walt Whitman’s opinion, the poet 
is the personification of all that is highest, best, and most worthy 
of perpetuation in the national life, and he himself was, in his 
own estimation, such a poet. “The Americans,” he said, in the 
preface to “ Leaves of Grass,” “ofall nations at any time upon the 
earth, have probably the fullest poetical nature. The United 
States themselves are essentially the greatest poem. In the 
history of the earth, hitherto, the largest and most stirring appear 
tame and orderly to their ampler largeness and stir. Here at 
least is something in the doings of man that corresponds with 
the broadcast doings of day and night. Here is not merely a 
nation but a teeming nation of nations. Here is action untied 
from strings, necessarily blind to particulars and details, magnifi- 
cently moving in vast masses. Here is the hospitality which for 
ever indicates heroes. Here are the roughs and beards and space 
and ruggedness and nonchalance that the soul loves.” 
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The genius of the United States, Walt Whitman believed, rests 
chiefly in its people as a whole. “Their manners, speech, dress, 
friendships—the freshness and candour of their physiognomy— 
the picturesque looseness of their carriage, their deathless attach- 
ment to freedom—their aversion to anything undecorous, or soft, 
or mean—the practical acknowledgment of the citizens of one 
state by the citizens of all other states—the fierceness of their 
roused resentment—their curiosity and welcome of novelty— 
their self-esteem and wonderful sympathy—their susceptibility 
to a slight, the air they have of persons who never knew what it 
was to stand in the presence of superiors—the fluency of their 
speech—their delight in music, the sure symptom of manly 
tenderness and native elegance of soul—their good temper and 
open-handedness—the terrible significance of their elections, the 
president’s taking off his hat to them, not they to him—these, 
too, are unrhymed poetry. It awaits the gigantic and generous 
treatment worthy of it.” To give it that treatment, Walt 
Whitman did his best. Such an effort, if successful, meant 
the establishment of a new order of poetry, and his views on 
the subject were concisely stated in an interview with an 
English newspaper correspondent a few years ago. “I tell you 
what it is,” the poet urged. “America is going to produce 
sacred writings of her own, and they won’t be written in the 
symbols of monarchy like the old ones, but in those of democracy ; 
and I say Walt Whitman has written the genesis.” Walt 
Whitman will himself be regarded during all time primarily as 
the poet of democracy. To him the word democracy summed up 
the ideal of political and social progress. For the realization of 
democracy the world lives and has lived ; for it wars have been 
fought and tumults suffered. Tohim same was an aniennte, 
all-powerful, all-just entity. 

The starting point of Walt Whitman’s philosophy was to reject 
the bygone almost absolutely. “The direct trial of him who 
would be the greatest poet is to-day.” Therefore he wrote: 


“ Dead poets, philosophs, priests, 
Martyrs, artists, inventors, governments long since, 
Language-shapers on other shores, 
Nations once powerful, now reduced, withdrawn, or desolate, 
I dare not proceed till I respectfully credit what you have left wafted hither; 
I have perused it, own it is admirable (moving awhile among it), 
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Think nothing can ever be greater, nothing can ever deserve more than it 
deserves, 

Regarding it all intently a long while, then dismissing it, 

I stand in my place with my own day here.” 


Not quite consistently, he said in another place: 


“The immortal poets of Asia and Europe have done their work and pass’d to 
other spheres, 
A work remains, the work of surpassing all they have done—” 


of surpassing all, that is, than which “nothing can ever be 
greater.” 

Anxious as he was to look only to the present and the future, 
Walt Whitman was fain to admit that all that is best in the 
present is due to the efforts of the past, and that the past involves 
duties in the present. 


“TI know that the past was great and the future will be great, 
And I know that both curiously conjoin in the present time.” 


To have paid much attention to the old, however, would not 
have been in keeping with his extreme veneration for the new, 
and in his love for his own country, he had no difficulty in con- 
cluding that other nations less advanced had entered on their 
decadence. With them the fight for progress, on which in times 
past they had spent blood and treasure, was practically at an 
end, and on America devolved the duty of taking up the rd/e 
which her progenitors are laying down: 


“*O you youths, Western youths, 
So impatient, full of action, full of manly pride and friendship, 
Plain I see you, Western youths, see you trampling with the foremost, 
Pioneers! O pioneers ! 


Have the elder races halted ? 
Do they droop and end their lesson, wearied over there beyond the seas ? 
We take up the task eternal, and the burden and the lesson, 
Pioneers! O pioneers! 


All the past we leave behind, 
We debouch upon a newer, mightier world, varied world, 
Fresh and strong the world we seize, world of labour and the march, 
Pioneers! O pioneers!” 


These veritable trumpet blasts accurately indicate what Walt 
Whitman conceived to be the position of America to-day. But 
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to be fitted to take up this “task eternal,” many things are 
necessary, as Walt Whitman fully recognized. Perfect Man- 
hood, unbounded Comradeship, Religion, Democracy, Love— 
these are the essentials and these he detected in the American 
character. He aspired to an absolute unity of principle and of 
sympathy between men and women, of whatever character they 
may be: 
“T will write the song of companionship, 
* « * 


I will write the evangel-poem of comrades and love.” 


To comradeship and all-pervading affection among mankind, 
must be added a sound faith. None exists, he declared, solely 
for his own sake; everything is for religion’s sake: 


“T say no man has ever been half devout enough, 
None has ever yet adored or worship’d half enough, 
None has begun to think how divine he himself is, and how certain the 
future is. e 


I say that the real and permanent grandeur of these States must be their 
religion, 

Otherwise there is no real and permanent grandeur 

(Nor character nor life worthy the name without religion, 

Nor land, nor man or woman without religion).” 


He asserted that having looked at the objects of the universe, 
he found there was nothing or any particle of a thing but has 
some reference to the soul. Walt Whitman’s creed, so far as one 
can discover any approach to definiteness on this point, seemed 
to be Christianity in alliance with Pantheism and Pantheism 
modified by Positivism. He is an enthusiastic devotee of nature 
and sings her praises often : 


“ Whoever you are, come travel with me! 
Travelling with me you will find what never tires. 
The earth never tires, 
The earth is rude, silent, incomprehensible at first, 
Nature is rude and incomprehensible at first ; 
Be not discouraged, keep on, there are divine things well envelop’d, 
I swear to you there are divine things more beautiful than words can tell.” 


This reverence for nature supplied the keynote to his belief in 
men and women ; it is surely not vain to hope, as Wordsworth 
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hoped and believed, that what nature contains, men and women, 
‘who are but a part of nature, contain also. Walt Whitman’s 
optimism was complete. He did not “see one imperfection in the 
universe,” nor “one cause or result” that was lamentable : 


“In this broad earth of ours, 
Amid the measureless grossness and the slag, 
Inclosed and safe within its central heart, 
Nestles the seed perfection.” 


At times, however, even Walt Whitman’s faith was tried, and 
“curious abrupt questionings” disturbed his manly heart. He 
recognized the universe “as a road, as many roads, as roads for 
travelling souls,” but he was also conscious 


“ Of the terrible doubt of appearances, 
Of the uncertainty, after all, that we may be deluded, 
That, may be, reliance and hope are but speculations after all, 
That, may be, identity beyond the grave is a beautiful fable only.” 


With religion and comradeship Walt Whitman associated 
democracy, the perfect polity of perfect men. “Produce great 
persons, the rest follows,” was the burden of his song. The men 
of whom he took cognizance were, as nearly as humanity can be, 
perfect men—men whose souls are pregnant with patriotism, 
whose hearts swell with a big love, whose purpose is as vigorous 
and virile as it is high and chivalrous. The men whom Walt 
Whitman conceived are not born in wool and reared on sweetmeats. 
They are men who will fight for liberty and die for liberty, who 
will work with their muscle and their brain in the present, and 
for the sake of posterity as much as for themselves, and who, 
whatever their calling, will seek to “build up mankind” and 
strive for good. At the head of so perfect and utilitarian a race 
stands the poet who gives utterance to the national will on every 
occasion and strives 


“For the great Idea, for the idea of perfect and free individuals 
For that the bard walks in advance leader of leaders, 
The attitude of him cheers up slaves and horrifies foreign despots. 
Sd 2 * * * 
Songs of stern defiance ever ready, 
Songs of the rapid arming and the march, 
The flags of peace quick-folded, and instead the flag we know 


Warlike flag of the great Idea.” 
38 
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In his longing for perfect manhood and womanhood, Walt 
Whitman became, of course, a strong individualist. Every man 
would be independent and know no laws but those which he 
personally institutes for the guidance of his own conduct. The 
speedy corollary of such polity would appear to be anarchy. 
The poet guarded against this by qualifying individualism witha 
strong regard for the whole. Licence would be limited by a con- 
sistent respect for the convenience and welfare of the community 


generally. 


‘“ One’s Self I sing, a simple separate person, 
Yet utter the word Democratic, the word En Masse. 


Of physiology from top to toe I sing, 
Not physiognomy alone, nor brain alone is worthy for the Muse ; I say the 


Form complete is worthier far, 
The Female equally with the Male I sing. 


Of Life immense in passion, pulse and power, 
Cheerful, for freest action, form’d under the laws divine, 
The Modern Man I sing.” 


If so staunch a faith in one’s fellow-creatures, and especially 
the lower orders, required further justification than mere regard 
for them as human beings, Walt Whitman found it in their iden- 
tification with nature. 

Universal sympathizer as he was, Walt Whitman was the poet 
of antitheses. In some of his remarkable catalogues of things, he 
was purely and bewilderingly materialistic ; at other times he 
was a mystic. He announced himself the poet of all; yet in his 
desire to be general he became narrow, and with “an eye to 
pierce the deepest depths and sweep the world,” he yet confined 
his gaze almost exclusively to America. Again he was equally 
the poet of life, and of ‘lovely and soothing death,” of the body 
and of the soul : 


“I am the poet of the body and I am the poet of the soul ; 
The pleasures of heaven are with me and the pains of hell are with me.” 


Finally, while no writer has endeavoured more than he to extract 
poetry from bricks and mortar, from flagstones and city structures, 
and from the accessories generally of populous places, none has 
shown a more loving regard for solitude and nature undefiled. 
The most important note in Walt Whitman’s gamut remains. 
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Above everything else, above his thoughts on life and death, 
above his love for the. masses, the city, the country side, as 
determining influences on his feelings and writings, was the war 
of 1861-2. That momentous conflict was as great a turning 
point for Walt Whitman personally as it was for the United 
States politically. It put the physical and moral stamina 
of the people to the test, and it afforded an opportunity for 
Walt Whitman to prove that he was no mere “idle singer of 
an empty day,” as the author of “The Earthly Paradise” 
describes himself. Walt Whitman may fairly claim to have 
practised what he preached. As the brave but sympathetic 
wound-dresser, he became to the soldiers of the States a true 
lover and friend of all who stood in need of help. His hand 
was ever ready to alleviate pain in so far as it could; his heart 
ever beat with an earnest participation in the joys, the sorrows, 
the sufferings of the most insignificant unit in the multitude of 
combatants. To some it may appear strange that the evangel 
poet of companionship should have been so enthusiastic a sup- 
porter of the war, and that he was not willing to grant the South 
the independence for which they fought. His position is not 
difficult to explain. Apart from the fact that the secession of 
the South would have meant the granting of liberty to one 
portion of humanity in order that it might itself become, or rather 
remain, the oppressor of another portion, Walt Whitman doubt- 
less considered that the great vé/e which, in his opinion, it is 
America’s province to play in the history of civilization and 
universal comradeship, can only be realized by union, and that 
separation, though it might secure liberty for a section of the 
States, would be a retrograde movement, and one, too, which 
would render it for ever impossible for America to stand before 
the world as the embodiment of the perfect democratic idea. To 
absorb states on the New World continent not yet under the zxgis 
of the stars and stripes, is the aim and duty of America accord- 
ing to Walt Whitman, and to haul down the flag where it has 
once been planted is not the best way to accomplish such an aim 
and perform such a duty. He justified the war, in a word, as 
fought in the interests, and for the preservation, of democracy. 
The result of the conflict on Walt Whitman’s writing was 
marked. The privations he underwent brought an almost com- 


plete physical collapse. Fever and paralysis united to prostrate 
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his handsome manhood. Sad though in this respect the effect 
of the war was to him, on his work it had the best possible in- 
fluence. He came nearer to writing real poetry, which can be 
read with ease, than he had perhaps ever come before. His ideas 
had more body, his style acquired a strength and a sweetness 
which all his vigour and his love had not sufficed to impart to it 
previously. The year “ Eighteen Sixty-One” was not a year for 
“dainty rhymes” or “sentimental love verses ;” it was “a hurry- 
ing, crashing, sad, distracted year ;” a 


‘“‘ Year that suddenly sang by the mouths of the round-lipp’d cannon.” 


The sight of guns that he had so frequently heard do duty for 
courtesies, being unlimbered to play their grim part in the “red 
business,” of men throwing aside with one accord the occupations 
of a lifetime, of the mechanic, the lawyer, the waggoner, the 
journalist, the salesman, the bookkeeper, arming and drilling side 
by side, like veritable “ bands of brothers,” as Henry V* would have 
called them, stirred his heart to its depths, and gave him new 
views of manhood. Of Manhattan he wrote: 


“ The blood of the city up—arm’d! arm’d! the cry everywhere, 

The flags flung out from the steeples of churches and from all the public 
buildings and stores, 

The tearful parting, the mother kisses her son, the son kisses his mother 

(Loth is the mother to part, yet not a word does she speak to detain him) 

The tumultuous escort, the ranks of policemen preceding, clearing the way, 

The unpent enthusiasm, the wild cheers of the crowd for their favourites, 

The artillery, the silent cannons, bright as gold, drawn along, rumble lightly 
over the stones, 

(Silent cannons, soon to cease your silence, soon unlimber’d to begin the 
red business) ; 

All the mutter of preparation, all the determin’d arming, 

The hospital service, the lint bandages, and medicines, 

The women volunteering for nurses, the work begun in earnest, no mere 
parade now ; 

War! an arm’d race is advancing! the welcome for battle, no turning 
away ; 

War ! be it weeks, months, or years, an arm’d race is advancing to welcome 


it.” 


He pictured the chivalry, the heroism, the passions, the horrors, 
the hopes, the despair, of those days with many a realistic touch. 
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Sometimes, indeed, he allowed his realism to become too circum- 
stantial, and bespattered his pages with gory records that are 
not essential to his purpose, and would, if they were, still be 
revolting. But his belief in the righteousness of the cause, and 
his own unswerving loyalty and efforts to help it forward, more 
than compensate for any such defects, which, after all, arise 
chiefly from calling things by their proper names. In one poem, 
entitled, “ Rise, O Days, from your fathomless Deeps,” he drew 
an effective comparison between the storm of the elements, which 
he had watched “with wonder, yet pensive and masterful,” and 
the march of Democracy, showing itself in those times of dark- 
ness by vivid lightning flashes of national feeling and the 
thunderous roll of populous clash and clamour. 


“Thunder on! stride on, Democracy ; strike with vengeful stroke.” 


The spectacle is food for his soul, and when he is finally satisfied 
in his hungering after “primal energies and nature’s dauntless- 
ness,” he cries contentedly : 


“IT have witness’d the true lightning, I have witness’d my cities electric, 
I have lived to behold man burst forth and warlike America arise.” 


To Walt Whitman the struggle showed a new phase of the 
American character, and he summed up the general position 
which the country occupied in these pregnant words : 


“Long, too long, America, 
Travelling roads all even and peaceful, you learn’d from joys and prosperity 


only ; 

But, now, ah, now, to learn from crises of anguish, advancing, grappling with 
direst fate and recoiling not, 

And now to conceive and show to the world what your children, en-masse 


really are, 
(For who except myself has yet conceiv’d what your children, en-masse, 


really are?)” 


When the strife is ended, and bayonet and sword, gun and pistol 
have once more become adjuncts only to peace pageantry, there 
is “ Reconciliation.” This he celebrated impressively : 


““Word over all, beautiful as the sky, 
Beautiful that war and all its deeds of carnage must in time be utterly lost, 
That the hands of the sisters Death and Night incessantly, softly wash 
again and ever again, this soil’d world.” 
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There is no more suggestive passage in Walt Whitman’s pages 
than that in which he shadowed forth future generations tilling 
soil washed and enriched by the patriotic blood so freely spilt in 
the Civil War. “Pensive on her dead gazing,” he imagined 
the mother of all charging the earth to absorb well her sons: 


“ My dead absorb, or South or North—my young men’s bodies absorb, and 

their precious, precious blood, 

Which holding in trust for me faithfully back again give me many a year 
hence ; 

In unseen essence and odour of surface and grass, centuries hence, 

In blowing airs from the fields back again give me my darlings, give my 
immortal heroes, 

Exhale me them centuries hence, breathe me their breath, let not an atom 
be lost. 

O, years and graves! O, air and soil! O, my dead, an aroma sweet ! 

Exhale them perennial sweet death, years, centuries hence.” 


If one were asked to say which of Walt Whitman’s poems one 
likes best, the choice would certainly be “ Memories ef President 
Lincoln.” The truest poetical feeling pervades these remi- 
niscences, though not always in the same degree. The opening 
lines picture vividly the aspect of the times when Lincoln fell : 


“ When lilacs last in the dooryard bloom’d, 
And the great star early drooped in the western sky in the night ; 
I mourn’d, and yet shall mourn with ever-returning spring. 


Ever-returning spring, trinity sure to me you bring ; 
Lilac blooming perennial and drooping star in the west, 
And thought of him I love.” 


He heard the hermit thrush singing “in the swamp in secluded 
recesses ;” he saw the coffin pass through the lanes and the 
streets ; watched the “silent sea” of sombre faces ; heard the 
thousand voices rising in dirges through the night strong and 
solemn, and then asked : 


“OQ! how shall I warble myself for the dead one there I loved ? 
And how shall I deck my song for the large sweet soul that has gone ? 
And what shall my perfume be for the grave of him I love?” 


The poet became melodramatic when, in his sorrow, he pictured 
himself fleeing forth in the night “to solemn shadowy cedars and 
ghostly pines so still,” and heard the grey-brown bird sing 
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the carol of death, the words of which tally with the whisperings 
of his soul. Death’s sting does not exist for the spirit which 
enters fully into the burden of the song. Here are three verses: 


“Prais’d be the fathomless universe, 
For life and joy, and for objects and knowledge curious, 
And for love, sweet love— but praise ! praise! praise! 
For the sure-enwinding arms of cool-enfolding death. | 
f 


Have none chanted for thee a chant of fullest welcome ? 
Then I chant it for thee, I glorify thee above all, 


} 

| 

al 

Dark mother always gliding near with soft feet, 
I bring thee a song that when thou must indeed come, come unfalteringly. 


Approach, strong deliveress, 

When it is so, when thou hast taken them I joyously sing the dead, 
Lost in the loving floating ocean of thee, 

Laved in the flood of thy bliss, O death.” 


Admirable though “When lilacs last in the dooryard 
bloom’d” is, it has not the passionate plaintive beauty of “O 
captain! my captain!” Such lines as the following might serve 
for almost any great man who has fallen in the hour when Hi 
his life’s work is crowned with a success the reward of which is 
not his to enjoy ; such a cry might be sent up by any heart over- 
whelmed by the magnitude of its loss and refusing to believe it 
true: 


“O Captain! my Captain! rise up and hear the bells ; 
Rise up—for you the flag is flung—for you the bugle trills, 
For you bouquets and ribbon’d wreaths—for you the shores a-crowding, 
For you they call, the swaying mass, their eager faces turning ; 


Here Captain! dear father ! 
This arm beneath your head ! 
It is some dream that on the deck 
You’ve fallen cold and dead.” 


Such was the affectionate testimony Whitman paid to “a man, 
gentle, plain, just and resolute,” and with it we may fittingly 
close this review of his work. 

The interesting question remains: Has that work any sig- 
nificance for Europe? Probably nota great deal. Walt Whitman 
is too intensely and uncompromisingly American in his bias to 
hope to rank as the sign and symbol of a new order on this side of 
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the Atlantic. Between the Pacific and the Atlantic few things 
probably have escaped his notice. He has assimilated the 
various phases of life and feeling in the States within himself ; 
outside the States he has left others to expound nature’s truths 
and man’s destiny in their own way. His popularity, if such it 
may be called, in Europe has been due primarily to three 
things :—Curiosity to hear what this anti-conventionalist had to 
say ; admiration at his courage in facing the world, which is con- 
vention, single-handed ; the fascination of much of his work 
notwithstanding its often almost unintelligible style. 

As a writer Walt Whitman has caused his friends many a 
regret. His manner has prevented the fullest recognition of the 
value of his matter. The poet of democracy, his work has the 
defects and the virtues of democracy ; it is at once coarse and 
refined ; it unites a longing after the highest abstract justice with 
the most unreasonable regard for men and women as such, and 
not entirely for their wisdom, their virtue, their devotion to the 
noblest and the best. A poet of the people, he is not a poet for 
the people. He has profound knowledge of and love for them, 
but his method will ever keep him from them. Yet he says 
much in his rugged way that they would be the better for know- 
ing. He has the same superb sympathy with the masses that 
Burns had, and might easily have done, in some sort, for those 
who speak plain English what Burns did for Scotland. If 
Whitman had been in ever so slight a degree an artist—if, that 
is, he had not always risen superior to man-made rules—he 
would have opened up for himself a success which he never 
enjoyed. Much that he wrote deserves oblivion ; but much on 
the other hand is characterized by notes of strength and beauty 
ringing out clearly and spontaneously as the song of the free and 
light-hearted thrush. Some passages in his work may offend the 
Philistine in morals, as the whole offends the Philistine in art, but 
for all that Walt Whitman is a poet to be read, a thinker to be 
studied, and a man to be honoured. 

EDWARD SALMON. 




















Worab O’Shbea’s Ghost. 
By C. STAFFORD. 


“ BINCKS, has Kearney put forward the hands of his lordship’s 
watch ?” 

Bincks turned a frightened face round. He had almost sprung 
into the air from his lightly-stepping feet, as Sir Stephen Buck- 
master strode past him, putting the question in a low tone in 
passing through the billiard-room towards the smoking-room, 
which opened out of it. Against the doorway of the smoking- 
room was propped, at this moment, the lordship in question, 
evidently not quite sober, and laughing consumedly. 

Bincks answered in the negative. 

Sir Stephen swung on his heel, something like a scowl crossing 
his face, as he stared into the disturbed countenance of the man- 
servant. Then, speaking in the same low tone as before, evidently 
with caution as to being overheard : 

“Why the devil hasn’t he managed it? What’s the use of 
my making the round of all the clocks, if your master has only 
to pull out his own watch?” 

“‘ His lordship’s valet, Sir Stephen,” returned Bincks, his speech 
covered by another “ Ha-ha-ha!” from the direction of the door- 
way, “don’t wind up Lord Giliebrand’s watch; his lordship 
always winds it up his-self. Kearney hasn’t touched it, not to 
wind it, for all these years ; and, Sir Stephen,” he added, “ it ain’t 
no use. The party as knocks keeps the right time, though the 
clock-fingers do point half-an-hour forward. The party has just 
done it again,” he finished. 

“Stut, man!” Sir Stephen turned away. “ Let me see your 
face looking less like a white owl’s, or keep it out of sight—hide 
it in the pantry; the look on that will give the lie to all my 
lying clocks.” 

Bincks’ answer was to solemnly and voicelessly shake his head 
from side to side, while feebly pulling down the front of his 
gorgeous waistcoat, with such an utter want of the poker-back 
bearing suited to his livery, that a distinct quiver went down Sir 
Stephen Buckmaster’s right leg, a jerking movement which 
represented a restrained desire on the part of the proprietor of 
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the leg to kick Bincks for not adding to his other accomplish- 
ments the power of keeping up the regulation deportment when 
in a disturbed state of mind, owing to the impending loss of his 
situation by the death of his master, Lord Giliebrand. 

There had been three other men grouped round the laughing 
Lord Giliebrand. One of the men stepped forward and caught 
Sir Stephen by the arm, as he turned away from his contempla- 
tion of the footman’s white face and mutton-chop whiskers, the 
young fellow muttering something close to Sir Stephen’s ear, which 
apparently sent Sir Stephen off into a guffaw of laughter. The 
two men, slim young Charlie Hammond, the young officer, and 
Sir Stephen, a heavily built man, with a plain face, but well- 
shaped head, held high, his eyebrows having the peculiarity of 
meeting over the not too wide space between his eyes, walked 
on together, both laughing in a way which seemed, somehow, for 
all its noise, to lack spontaneity. 

Lord Giliebrand, who had his back towards them, suddenly 
turned, and with a would-be critical, certainly hadf-intoxicated 
stare at the approaching couple, straightened his long limbs, and 
met them with: 

“Hullo, Buckmaster, Hammond, dear boys, why this unseemly 
mirth in the ”—he lowered his voice in mock solemnity—“ in the 
house of death?” 

Sir Stephen’s brows went into a positive fold for a moment, 
then with a twinkle in the eyes beneath the frowning forehead, 
he made a false step, and, with a glance up into Giliebrand’s 
worn, finely-featured face, he sent Charlie Hammond’s dancing- 
master-like figure reeling into unpleasant contact with the edge 
of the billiard-table, while he himself was only saved from a 
heavy fall by lodging his elbow with some force against Lord 
Giliebrand’s waistcoat pocket. 

He’ regained his balance in a second, but kept his face still 
turned away from Giliebrand, with a listening expression. 

“ By Jove! Buckmaster, there goes my watch!” came in Gilie- 
brand’s voice. 

Then Buckmaster turned round, holding out his hand in 
solicitude, and five seconds later the watch had been shaken free 
from bits of glass, and was being returned to its owner with its 
fingers pointing to the time in keeping with the tale of all the 
other time-pieces in the house, so far as Sir Stephen could control 
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them, and Sir Stephen, visibly easier in his mind, was able to view 
even the lugubrious Bincks with calmness, when half-an-hour 
later that person brought coals into the smoking-room. 

Lord Giliebrand, by this time, was lolling back smoking in a 
low chair. He had the full light from the window, with its 
quaint, cushioned window-seat, falling across his fine, yet dis- 
solute-looking face, the early crow’s-toes at the corners of his 
piercing eyes and the scant hair telling their story of years 
“made the most of,” as he would have said. There was excited 
talk going on. Lord Giliebrand was an Irish representative peer 
and landowner, who claimed great rights for his “country’s 
peasantry” in the House of Lords, and high rents from his 
country’s peasantry on his own particular Irish estates. The Irish 
question was the topic of conversation, and argument waxed high, 
the talkers—each seeing the other hazily in the vapoury smoke, 
beginning to hang between the smokers as the five men puffed 
away—all, in spite of an affected air of ease and donhomie, hover- 
ing with a protecting air near the one reclining figure. 

It was grey afternoon light outside, and most of the eyes in the 
room instinctively turned towards the window where the light 
was greatest. A woman’s figure crossed the sweeping ground 
towards the shading band of trees which marked the boundary, 
of the castle grounds, a tall, slim, still girlish form, with the lank 
proportions of two large hounds following in loving proximity 
to the folds of a brown cloth walking dress—a short dress 
showing trimly-gaitered little feet, moving with a quick, steady 
step, promising an intention of a many miles’ walk amongst the 
shaggy cushions of golden gorse and purple heather. The 
walker was away to meet the sweet, wild moor winds, and to 
come back with trails of her own favourite “stag’s horn moss ” 
hanging over her arm, and perhaps a bit of white heather in the 
front of her cloth cap, the colour for the time being back in her 
pale cheeks, and a dreamy pleasure in the straightforward, blessed 
kindliness of her brown eyes. 

Very few of Lord Giliebrand’s friends liked to encounter the 
clear gaze with which it was the habit of young Lady Gilie- 
brand to meet her fellow-creatures and her husband’s guests. 
Charlie Hammond — the youngest, and owing to that fact, 
for which he was not responsible, the best of the men who were 
watching the gradual disappearance of the hounds and the 
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hounds’ mistress from view—had remarked only that morning, “I 
say, Giliebrand, who was the fellow who said some other fellow 
always appeared to him to have the Ten Commandments written 
all over his face? I always think your wife has the Lord’s 
Prayer written small, half hidden, far back in her eyes.” 

Lord Giliebrand was gratified that his wife should so impress 
his prayerless young friend, so much so, that, had not Giliebrand 
by the time the remark was made been labouring under the 
conviction that by twelve o’clock that night he himself would no 
longer have the power of figuring as host, either at Giliebrand 
Castle or anywhere else in this world, Charlie’s invitation to the 
castle would have been extended. In the same manner, had 
he heard the style in which a third guest at the castle agreed 
to Charlie’s statement, there might have been another call for 
“a horse, a horse,” in addition to that of Richard on Bosworth 
Field ; in this case the horse’s destination being the nearest rail- 
way station, with Wilmot Greenleaf in the saddle. 

Wilmot Greenleaf, the real Bohemian of the party, an “ illus- 
trating fellow,” and certainly not, what it is quite possible, nay, 
even usual, for an “illustrating fellow” to be, a gentleman, 
observed with great animation, while his square-tipped fingers 
instinctively made for his book and pencil, “ Hang it, he’s right. 
If I were to draw a caricature of the lady, I’d put a scroll with 
the Apostles’ Creed coming from between her lips.” He had 
further gone on to mention that he, Greenleaf, was surprised that 
a man like Lord Giliebrand should have married such a “quiet 
girl” as Lady Giliebrand. 

“ You might be astonished,” Sir Stephen returned, with a certain 
insolence of dislike in his manner, “that such a being as Lady 
Giliebrand should have married Lord Giliebrand ; but while there 
are needy fathers, innocent, obedient young daughters, and 
cautious, wealthy peers, such marriages will be made.” Sir Stephen 
further added an epigrammatic remark, which Greenleaf’s wits told 
him was intended to recall to his memory that the lady of whom 
they were speaking was his, Greenleaf’s hostess, with some implica- 
tion that Greenleaf was a cad to have forgotten it. Lord Giliebrand 
always managed that his guests should spend so little time in 
the company of his wife that Greenleaf might perhaps have some 
excuse for not having this fact clearly before his mind, but the 
effect of the talk was to make him close that ubiquitous sketch- 
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book of his without exhibiting a very neat carrying out of his 
idea, with which he had been busy while Sir Stephen held forth. 

In the midst of the rise and fall of the men’s voices, in the 
present conversation on the affairs of Lord Giliebrand’s unfortu- 
nate country, there came on the wall immediately on a level with 
that gentleman’s ear three loud, distinct taps. Giliebrand started 
up, his face white, his lips drawn back in a gasp, one hand pressed 
tightly to his breast. The five men, four of them on their feet 
stared partly at him, partly at the point from which the sound 
had just died away, each man with a singular look on his face. 

Suddenly Giliebrand, with a spasm as if of excruciating pain, 
fell forward. Sir Stephen threw out his arm, supporting him across 
the chest, and gently forcing him back into his old reclining 
position, as the spasm passed off. One man offered to administer 
brandy-and-soda, another proffered brandy guiltless of soda. 
Giliebrand’s pinched nostrils and white lips were already becoming 
less so; with a twitching smile he made a choice of the darker- 
coloured liquid, drank from the glass, and in another instant 
stood up on his feet, with a stamp of onc foot not unlike that 
of a restive horse. 

“That’s breast-pang, dear boy,” coolly announced Sir Stephen, 
with a critical glance from head to foot at his friend over another 
man’s shoulder. “I’m glad I’ve seen you for once with the fit on 
you.” 

“ Here, Giliebrand, pull yourself together, and also take a pull 
at one of these,” said that other man, offering a cigar, a slight 
tremor shaking his hand as he held the case in spite of his 
cheeriness of manner. 

“Whatever ‘the party,’ as Bincks terms the visitant, did in 
life,” went on the same man in an aside to Charlie Hammond, 
“she does the thing handsomely as a ghost ; she’s up to time— 
it’s an hour to the minute since she last made herself heard.” 
Then aloud, “I suppose it is of the weaker sex, eh, Giliebrand ? 
It is a she ?” he questioned, raising his voice still higher. 

“Oh yes, it isa she; it is an O’Shea, in fact,” returned Gilie- 
brand, going off into a burst of strange laughter similar to that 
with which he had raised the house just before Sir Stephen had 
the accident with regard to his friend’s watch. 

“ Now, look here, you fellows.” Giliebrand glanced round, an 
agonized expression in his glittering eyes, contradicting the 
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laughing lips through which the words came. “You were al/ 
here this time ; what did you hear ?” 

“We heard a knocking somewhere near you,” said Charlie 
Hammond simply. 

Giliebrand put his hand again, with the same tight clutch, to 
his breast. “Near me! it seems to come here,” he said, “at the 
very door of my heart. Six more ‘ calls,’ as she termed them, will 
finish me off by instalments without any further display of the 
powers of persecution and punctuality which may be gained by a 
pretty young person in fifteen years’ experience of purgatory.” 

There was a stony-faced aristocratic-looking little man sitting 
astride on a chair at some distance from the others; he had sat 
thus all the time, a look of incredulity on his face. “Rats,” said 
he laconically, and opening the door strolled out of the room. 
In a straight line, through the open door of the billiard-room, 
there met his view, amidst the shadows of the hall, the bulging 
calves and irreproachable parting of Bincks’s back hair, and he 
forthwith called out, “Send round to the stables for,two ratters ; 
old Juno and the bull-pup will do.” 

Five minutes later, Bincks respectfully ushered in two scamper- 
ing terriers and a strong-chested dachshound. Juno and the 
gushing bull-pup made a dash across the room, with welcoming 
yaps, towards Lord Giliebrand. Juno, half way there, suddenly 
put on a crab-like movement, while her sharp yelp turned into a 
shrill whine, then backed frantically against Sir Stephen’s legs. 
As he nipped her there to stop her further flight, glancing down, 
Sir Stephen saw almost every hair on the faithful old bitch erect 
itself, while instead of looking at her beloved master, she panted 
as she fixed an invisible something close by that master’s 
shoulder. The bull-pup, in the bravery, but also in the funk of 
babyhood, not having yet learnt that there are cases, where even 
puppy-fawning fails to have the effect of the instant abolishment 
of puppy discomfort, crawled along on its stomach, looking up at 
the same point, while a close ridge of wiry hairs marked the 
spinal line down his would-be manly back. 

Smash! went a pane of glass; it was the dachshound which 
had made a road to the free air of heaven, away from ghost- 
ridden rooms. Smash! ona smaller scale of sound ; it was old Juno 
broken away from Sir Stephen, and following the dachshound, 
with more haste than trueness of spring, the old lady not being 
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so young as she once was. Only the puppy remained now with 
which to carry on the proposed “ratting.” It still grovelled, 
drawing itself nearer and nearer the awful presence it, in the 
recklessness of utter despair, was endeavouring to propitiate by 
thumping beats of its tail as the pup progressed unusually and 
ungracefully in the sheerest humbug of humility across the carpet. 

Greenleaf stooped, picked up the puppy by the scruff of its 
neck, and put it out of the window through the rowdy-looking 
aperture left to mark the abrupt departure of its companions, 
whereupon, with a hysterical yelping it made off for the stables. 

The man nearest Charlie Hammond at this moment felt a 
strong grip on his shoulder from Charlie’s hand. “By Jove!” 
exclaimed Charlie, his cigar held daintily in his fingers, as if to 
allow for a graceful spiral of smoke going up to the beautiful 
old painted ceiling of the room, where plump-cheeked cherubs 
disported themselves mixed up with a kind of conventional 
arrangement of looped-back clouds. 

“ By Jove!” Hammond repeated, his eyes directed to the spot 
from which the puppy’s gaze had been inconsequently removed. 
“T see the shadow of a girl, in a short petticoat, and with awfully 
spiff ankles. She has ona short cape. I recognize the sort of 
thing the colleens affect about that Irish estate of yours. Oh, I 
say, I see her face!” And the lad, he was little more, stepped 
back with a horror-struck look. “Oh! I say, don’t you know, oh!” 
and he dragged Sir Stephen along with him, clinging to his elbow, 
the two throwing over the card-table, with its ready packs of new 
cards, as they retreated. 

Charlie Hammond was conscious of seeing through the shadowy 
horror that met his eyes the cool, modern, saint-like figure of 
Lady Giliebrand returning to the house, her hounds, with their 
podding turned-out paws, this time leading the way. 

There was a touch on the door behind them, and Kearney, his 
lordship’s valet, an old man walking with shuffling steps, came 
into the room bringing letters. 

“Kearney,” said his lordship, with a queer flashing smile, 
taking his own letters from the tray, “see anything feminine in 
this room? Mr. Hammond asserts that there is a woman in it.” 

“Me lord,” said Kearney, lowering the hand with the salver 
to his side, standing still, and blinking in the direction from which 
Charlie Hammond was now averting his eyes, his old lips 
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trembling as he spoke, “ I’ve seen her ever since you came down 
stairs and told us of your call this morning. She’s been in each 
room that you’ve been in, everywhere that you’ve been since, and 
close by your side. It is Norah O’Shea, purty little Norah, that 
was my own niece, me lord.” 

“Thank you, Kearney,” his lordship nodded most affably. 
“You always had a good memory for faces, and also for dates,” 
he added, a smiling interrogation curving his lips and raising his 
eyebrows. “ How long ago is it since she drowned herself, eh— 
fifteen years ?” 

“Yes, me lord, fifteen years.” 

“Fifteen years to remember a promise, a threat, amidst the 
distractions of purgatory !” his lordship gave a slight “ cluck” of 
his tongue and upward movement of his chin. “Why, Kearney, 
your niece must have rivalled even you as to memory. Perhaps,” 
he went on, “ you may recall the exact order of the bad-tempered 
little vixen’s last words. I feel there are no limits to the memory 
of your family, Kearney.” 

Old Kearney’s wrinkled face had a strange expression, a 
blending of something of faithful service, a proportion of hate, 
and a little of the keen, relishing watchfulness of an umpire. 

“She said, me lord,” said he, ‘When I get out of purgatory 
I'll ask the good Lord to let me come me very own silf to call 
you to judgment.’” 

“ Really, what a memory! It is the exact speech of last 
night, with the additional information that she has now, as she 
phrased it graphically but inelegantly, got out, and that she has 
arranged to have her simple request granted at twelve to-night, 
but she would kindly help me, in the meantime, to keep the 
flight of swiftly fleeting time before me by giving three knocks 
every hour, a piece of superfluous generosity, in my opinion. 
Lady Giliebrand is still unaware, I hope——,” his lordship broke 
off, with a real expression of anxiety on his face. 

“ Quite, me lord,” answered the old valet. 

“Thank you, Kearney. I made a codicil to my will half an 
hour ago, and you will find you're all right. Your young 
relative,” he went on, as Kearney turned away his inscrutable 
face, “would also have found herself all right if she had trusted 
me. The little fiend! Why couldn’t she reform, do penance here, 
and show her companions what attractions a colleen, with a 
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cottage, a cow, and a pig of her own possesses for the stalwart 
lads of the Green Isle?” and Lord Giliebrand, folding his arms, 
threw back his head, looking up at the cherubs retrospectively. 

“ Brogues, did you say she had, Hammond; the purtiest pair 
of brogues?” another voice broke in. It was Greenleaf’s. He 
had pencilled in the lines of the thick folds of a short skirt and 
heavy little mantle, and was raising his eyes as he spoke, mean- 
ing to put in something to suggest the background of the wains- 
coting. As he lifted his eyelids, the half facetious, partly 
nervous smile on his lips froze there, and the book fell to the 
floor. A dark, girlish face, with drowned, set, terribly despairing 
eyes and wet clinging hair, the water drip, dripping sullenly 
from the dead face and stiff shoulders under the duffel cloak had 
met his gaze, the background only seen through the misty awful 
presence. “My God!” said Greenleaf, and walked out of the 
room. 

“Ha, ha, ha; ho,ho!” It was Lord Giliebrand’s laugh again. 
“Well, old man”—he rose, giving a resounding slap to Sir 
Stephen’s shoulder, as Greenleaf presented a back view of a retreat- 
ing black velvet coat—* let us make the best of it till twelve 
o’clock ; we will go and have some tea with my wife ; I might al- 
most say my widow, ha, ha, ha!” The clock on the mantelpiece 
pointed to half-past five, but “knock, knock, knock.” The sound 
on the wainscoting followed Giliebrand as he’crossed the room. 
He reeled into the corner of a couch, his hand clutching at his 
breast again, his face contorted. “Damnit!” he ejaculated. “ Pur- 
gatory must be a fine school for acquiring a talent in the refinement 
of torture. Why couldn’t she come once and have done with it ?” 

“Giliebrand,” said Hammond, his young face working as he 
leant over the elder man, “do you suppose she meant to give 
you a chance of what my nurse called saying her prayers?” 

“ How do you know I’m not praying ?” said Giliebrand, with 
a quick upward flash of his eyes (eyes conspicuously bloodshot 
now). “ But for the life of me,” Giliebrand suddenly broke out 
again argumentatively, “I cannot tell why Norah O’Shea should 
be allowed to have er will in the economies of that other region, 
I shouldn’t say she ever possessed anything superior in the way of a 
soul. She wasa girl who, if she had lived out her seventy odd years 
—she came of a long-lived family, instance old Kearney—would 
have had to take with her a goodly array of broken command- 
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ments when she packed up for the other world, quite independently, 
of any educational influence I had over her in the walks of sin.” 

“Hum!” said Sir Stephen’s big voice, “I don’t think Norah: 
will get her own way even there, unless what she asks is desirable 
and just. But, between you and me, I should rather say this 
is some trick of that hoary-headed old relative of the—the—the 
shade. If I were you, Giliebrand, I’d pension him off hand- 
somely and turn him out to grass. By the expression of his face 
when you were philosophizing about his departed niece, I should 
say it is rather surprising that you haven’t figured as the subject of 
an inquest long ago. I shouldn’t like to trust my throat, in con- 
nection with the tying of cravats, toa man who could look at me 
as that old man looked at you this afternoon. Norah fifteen. 
years in purgatory did you say, and out of it? That old person 
has been fifteen years in it and isn’t out of it! How he does it 
I can’t say, but he’s at the bottom of all this row.” 

Sir Stephen, however, did not know what to think of it, later 
that night, when the clock of the old church in the midst of the. 
sleeping village just beyond the castle grounds was pointing to 
five minutes past twelve, and the clocks of the castle to five and 
twenty minutes to one. Then the master of the castle lay still. 
and sightless, never to touch his friend’s hand again. 

All the men, except Greenleaf, were still in the room. They 
turned to go softly, Sir Stephen to take his way to the young 
widow his friend had left behind him. She was still up, and 
alone with her friends the hounds, in a little music-room, her 
favourite haunt. She must be told. From the distance came her 
sweet, unconscious voice : 

“Glory to Thee, my God, this night, 
For all the blessings of the light.” 

Sir Stephen’s foot touched something as he passed. It was the 
pocket sketch-book ; it had opened as it fell from Greenleaf’s 
hand at the caricature of the “illustrating fellow’s” hostess. To 
Sir Stephen’s dazed eyes it seemed that from the scroll sur- 
rounding the exaggerated saintliness of Lady Giliebrand’s sweet 
face, aburle squed reproduction of the clouds around the cherubic 
heads on the ceiling overhead, there stood out (taking form from 
the dots which were all even Greenleaf had dared to put in to 
represent the idea which had occurred to him) the words: “ From 
thence He shall come to judge the quick and the dead.” 




















Society in 1892. 


SO much has been written by Lady Cork, Lady Jeune, Mr. 
Mallock, and other writers on “society,” that it seems super- 
fluous to add anything to what they have contributed to various 
magazines; but to an on-looker who does not go to “every 
lighted candle” the question naturally arises, What is now called 
“society?” There was a time, say, thirty years ago, when 
undoubtedly there was such a thing, leaving out, of course, the 
political ladies, who owed it to their party and their husbands to 
entertain a// that were “ on their side of the House.” That we leave 
entirely alone, although in the case of Lady Palmerston (who 
stands alone as a political lady from an entertaining point of 
view), she steered clear of receiving any one who was not a friend, 
a relation, a person of birth and position, a great luminary jn the 
political world, a celebrated author, or in some way entitled to an 
invitation to the best sa/on the London world has seen for many 
generations, and, so far, is ever likely to see again. Frances, Lady 
Waldegrave had a sa/on, but of a totally different kind: pleasant, 
yes, certainly ; but cosmopolitan, undoubtedly. A loss she certain- 
ly is, not to the “great world,” but to those who in every sense 
almost were her inferiors, and who would like to go out every 
night of their lives in a frivolous round of what they call 
“society.” But I maintain “ society ” of thirty years ago does not 
exist at the present day. One most important cause is, notwith- 
standing what may be said to the contrary—and there are those 
who must own it to themselves—“ You forget we have daughters 
to marry.” No, I do not forget it, but strongly maintain all the 
more, considering the present state of “society,” that the fathers 
and mothers should more than ever protect their sons and 
daughters from allying themselves with those whose family are 
in no way suited to their own, and whose only qualification is 
money. After all, what is money? Surely it is dearly bought 
if you have to marry it, and it alone; probably there is not an 
idea in common with the family who possess it, on either side, 
father or mother ; they may never even have had grandfathers, 
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or if so, probably of very humble origin, and in no way can their 
offspring be suitable companions for your children for life, and 
very often when married in a much higher sphere they expect 
that you have married not only themselves, but, also, their families. 
But to return to “society” as it now is. What is it? Anew word 
has cropped up within the last ten years: “smart” society. Is it 
recruited from blood? assuredly not. Is it exemplary virtue ? 
assuredly not. Is it exquisite wit ? No, it is rich Jews, Americans, 
and those who must be ez évidence, and that they only can be from 
entertainments that alone cost far more than the veryhighest giving 
of the aristocracy of our country could or would deem it expedient 
to afford in so poor a cause; but the nouveaux riches have to 
buy their way into our present London society, and except by 
spending large sums this end cannot be attained. Their ostenta- 
tious display would in itself prevent, and does prevent, many of 
the “noble of the land” from ever encouraging their impertinent 
overtures to induce them to visit them or to recognize them 
socially in any way; but there are those who $ jump” at the 
invitations the minute they arrive, and a ready response is sent, 
only too willingly. But in many instances the excuse for going to 
these houses is, ‘“‘ You know we have a// our daughters to marry,’ 
and those people “who give these gorgeous feasts are all so 
colossally rich.” Are they? Not always. Ask them in view of 
marriage to settle a sum on your son or daughter, as the case 
may be, and the answer generally is, “Trust to us to make 
money matters all right.” We know in several instances the 
value of these assurances. While money lasts they probably 
make a fair allowance to the young couple, but a crash comes, 
and where is the fazry allowance, not to speak of a “ settlement,” 
which of course has never been made. Mothers who take their 
daughters to the houses of the nouveaux riches, of whatever 
nationality, have only themselves to thank if misfortune over- 
takes their children eventually, if it is by marriage that they 
have allied themselves to such people. 

I know at present of three ladies in London, but not in what 
is now termed “society,” who would not for one moment admit 
any one of the “new” people to their houses. Without doubt 
they are the most exclusive'in London. Happily for them, none 
of them have “daughters to marry.” One is the wife of an ex- 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, and the others, two sisters of high 
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birth and of exquisite refinement, the wives of earls and the 
daughters of earls. But those distinguished ladies are in the 
minority ; the greatest compliment one can pay them is: “You 
‘never hear of them ;’ they are not ‘advertising ladies.’” Many 
of our great ladies no longer exist. Lady William Russell, Lady 
Holland—where are they ? Alas! no longer with us. Cleveland 
House is, through change of hands, no more the home of the 
Duchess of Cleveland, and several more hostesses, from one cause 
and another, entertain no longer, and their places filled—how ? 
Why, not at all. Where is the grande dame of only a few years 
ago? True, there are the Embassies, and very well done are 
all entertainments at them. The Russian and Austrian are 
quite of the very best description. With such hostesses nothing 
else could be expected, but where are the ladies of Great 
Britain? Certainly not in London. Our sovereign and princes 
never for a moment contemplate competing with the ostentatious 
plutocrats of to-day. Nor even do our highest aristocracy 
strive to emulate them ; but it might effect a change if they would 
set an example of aristocratic simplicity, so far as is compatible 
with their great position. What the nouveaux riches do not 
seem to understand, is that there is no true distinction in being 
rich, and.that no genuzne reverence is extended to them simply 
because of their wealth. One of the greatest signs of their 
vulgarity is the wanton and purposeless display of opulence by 
people who have no other possession in the whole world to 
recommend them. They think they are imitating the “great 
ones of the land,” and, were it worth while, “the great ones” 
could rebuke them by reducing their expenditure, having fewer 
domestics, fewer carriages, fewer gardeners and gamekeepers ; 
but even were those things done, I believe the lesson would be 
lost, and the motive be entirely misunderstood. The ducal 
simplicity would be ascribed either to personal meanness or to a 
reduced income. I am afraid it would take a great many men 
of birth and wealth in these days to enter into a compact to 
make the experiment in question, before the world at large would 
even observe that any new moral dogma was being put to the 
test. London “society” at present is immense, but exclusive 
“society” is small, smaller than ever; because nowadays 
it is obliged to discriminate more than ever, lest by accident, 
unawares, a member of the large London “society” finds his 
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way into the smaller and exclusive drawing-rooms ; they know 
their friends, and “are known by them.” Many of the 
hostesses of the present day know not even the name of the 
guest the servant announces, but the most distinguished men of 
the day are totally unknown in the houses of the nouveaux 
viches. A certain set of people may go, of aristocratic birth, 
but probably they are impecunious (if not daughters to marry), 
and they think there is sure to be a good cook. A foreign 
royalty may go, but that is by mistake; H.R.H. may have been 
misled as to the social status of his host, and on his second visit to 
London will not again make the mistake he did on first visiting 
our shores, Let us hope that another season we may still have 
the exclusive hostesses with us, and that they will entertain in 
their usual unostentatious and high-bred manner. The last season 
was broken up by the dissolution of Parliament to a certain 
extent, but above all by the overwhelming calamity which 
happened to T.R.H. the Prince and the Princess of Wales, Her 
Majesty the Queen, the Royal Family, and to the nation at 
large. . 

ALEXANDER HENRY WYLIE. 


























Violet's Revenge. 
CHAPTER I. 
MEETING. 
“V1! Vi! Who do you think are here?” 

“How can I possibly guess ?” responded a sweet, lazy voice 
from the depths of an easy-chair. 

“The Monteiths. The whole tribe! I never saw such frumps 
as the girls in my life. Foreheads like knees and waists like 
bolsters tied in the middle. But oh, Violet,” lowering her voice 
to a confidential whisper, “ you can’t think how handsome Guy 
has grown.” 

Violet looked up with suddenly awakened interest. 

“What is he like?” she inquired. 

“Just the style you admire, my dear—dark and pale, with grey 
eyes and a delightful smile. I fell in love with him on the spot 
—at least, I should have done so if it hadn’t been for the feud.” 

“The idea of your talking of falling in love!” broke in the 
derisive voice of a younger brother. “ You're only a school-girl. 
Who do you suppose is going to look at you?” 

“More than will look at you, at any rate,” was the prompt 
retort, greeted with a jeering laugh. 

“Tu quogue! A regular girl’s‘answer.” 

“ How I do hate boys!” exclaimed the girl in heartfelt accents. 
“Vi, when are Bertie’s holidays over?” 

“Vi, why don’t you send Madge to school? She’s as ignorant 
as the beasts of the field. I heard the governor say so last 
night.” 

“You did not.” 

“ Ask Dick if I didn’t.” : 

“Too true, Madge,” observed a tall young man of twenty, who 
had just sauntered into the room. “And unfortunately you 
haven’t Violet’s talent for concealing it. Every one finds you out 
at once.” 

Violet smiled sweetly, not a whit annoyed at the implication. 

“ All your fault, Dick,” she answered. “ You always told me 
that men didn’t like clever women.” 
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“Oh! you have brains enough, Violet, if you choose to make 
use of them. You are so confoundedly lazy.” 

“Well, are we going to play tennis to-day or are we not?” 
inquired Madge, who had recovered her equanimity. “ Because, 
if so, we had better make haste. It is past five o’clock. The 
schools will be out and we shan’t get a court.” 

“Come along,” said Bertie. “Let’s go on ahead and put up 
the net. Make it up, old girl,” he added * a lower voice ; “I was 
a cad to tell you that about the governor.” 

Madge nodded as a sign that peace was restored. She was 
a tall, handsome girl of sixteen, with bright blue eyes and a 
chestnut mane that flowed unrestrained over her shoulders and 
reached below her waist. Bertie was just a year her junior, and if 
Madge had the advantage in age, Bertie’s was the readier tongue. 
Besides he was a boy, a distinction which’ Madge affected to 
despise, but for which she would have given anything in her 
heart of hearts. She had all the tastes and ideas of one. Row- 
ing and tennis were her chief accomplishments, and her hands 
were so effectually tanned that her father had raised a shout of 
laughter only the day before by inquiring, in all simplicity, 
where she had got those remarkably well-fitting brown gloves. 

They walked on laden with rackets and balls, while their seniors 
followed more slowly in their wake. 

“How that girl does grow!” remarked Dick disgustedly. 
“ Really, Violet, you should have her dresses lengthened. She is 
a regular M’Tavish.” 

“It is only three weeks since Benson let down that flounce.” 

“Then Benson had better put on another flounce, whatever 
that may mean. What a bouncer she is goingto be! I hate big 
women. You are tall enough for any one, Vi,” with a glance “ 
approval at his favourite sister. 

Indeed, Violet Fitzgerald’s figure was of those perfect propor- 
tions that make any other appear too tall or too short beside it. 
A little above the middle height, slight but rounded, with a tiny 
waist and beautiful hands and feet, she moved with a grace that 
seemed the very poetry of motion. These advantages might 
have gone far to atone for a plainer face, but in this matter also 
nature had been bountiful. Large melting blue eyes shaded by 

long black lashes, a wild-rose complexion and masses of dark 
brown hair, Added to these a charm of manner that made her 
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absolutely irresistible. Some people said that Madge, when she 
grew up, would be even handsomer than her sister, but she 
would never have Violet’s attractiveness, the witching sweetness, 
that acted like a spell on all who approached her. She had been 
surrounded with adorers from her cradle ; all Dick’s schoolfellows 
were in love with her, and as she grew older the number of her 
admirers was only limited by her opportunities. She had never, 
’ indeed, properly “come out,” as it is called. Her father was one 
of those men who live in a chronic state of difficulties. They 
did not weigh on him much. He had a light-hearted spirit, 
which his children inherited. They were a family of Bohemians. 

As long as their mother lived she’ kept them in some sort of 
order, but at her death they all ran wild. The result might have 
been worse. Their instincts were healthy if unrestrained, and an 
innate sense of refinement kept them from any glaring breaches 
of decorum. Perhaps it was Violet, of all her children, who 
missed the mother most. She was at an age when a girl most 
of all requires a woman’s guiding hand, and many of her mistakes 
at this time might be traced to the lack of that maternal influence 
the want of which she scarcely realized. 

Mr. Fitzgerald had taken a small house at Brighton for the 
summer months. He was “something in the City”—that vague 
term which comprehends so much—and it was necessary for him 
to be within easy reach of town. What that something was his 
children never inquired. So long as the money came they did 
not trouble their heads as to how. They little guessed how 
near it was at times to never coming at all. 

Dick should by rights have been doing something for himself. 
But what? The bar was overstocked. Business out of the 
question without the payment of a premium that his father could 
ill afford. He decided to wait till something turned up. This 
was sure to happen before long, he hopefully thought, and if the 
worst came to the worst he could emigrate. But the mere men- 
tion of such a project sent Violet into such floods of tears that he 
laid it aside as a last resource. 

They had reached Queen’s Gardens, a strip of lawn adjoin- 
ing the sea, from which it is separated by a shingly beach. 

“ Now, Violet,” said her elder brother authoritatively, “be good 
enough to play up. I don’t want to be beaten by Madge and 
Bertie. Let me set your mind at rest by informing you that 
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none of your special admirers are out, so you needn’t bother 
about your fringe coming out of curl or your face getting unbe- 
comingly flushed.” 

But Violet had already assured herself of the fact by a rapid, 
comprehensive glance. Her brother became straightway the 
chief person to be pleased. Pretty looks were thrown away on 
him, as she knew ; all he wanted was a good partner in the game; 
she exerted herself, therefore, in such a manner as to win his 
hearty approbation. 

“Well done, Violet! That was splendidly taken. If you go 
on like that you will soon play as well as Madge.” 

In the middle of the set Madge came up to the net under pre- 
tence of picking up some balls. 

“ Violet,” she said in a low voice, “ do you see that young man 
in a grey suit standing by the gate? It is Guy Monteith. He 
has been watching us all through the game, but I don’t think he 
knows who we are.” 

Violet looked round. Her gaze encountered the stranger’s, 
who coloured a little at being detected in his oBservation. But 
the next moment a look of recognition flashed over his face, and 
he somewhat hesitatingly raised his hat. Violet responded with 
a bow and a smile so sweet that he could not resist its invitation. 
At the end of the set he came up. 

“TI think I am not mistaken,” he said, doffing his hat. “You 
are my cousin Violet ?” 

“ And you are Guy Monteith?” extending herhand. “Madge 
knew you at once.” ; 

“Is this Madge? She has grown out of all remembrance. 
But I recognized you at once.” 

“ Have I changed so little ?” 

“Not much. You were always a pretty little girl.” 

“ And now you are a lovely woman,” his glance added plainly. 

Violet coloured and cast down her eyes. Her conquests 
hitherto had been confined to Dick’s acquaintances and such of 
his chance acquaintances as he considered worthy of an introduc- 
tion to his sisters. This was a very different matter. A hand- 
some young Guardsman, heir to a baronetcy and a fine estate, for 
whom many a Belgravian mother had angled in vain. No wonder 
she felt a little fluttered. 

Dick and Bertie had come up and gone through their share of 
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hand-shaking. They stood chattering fora while, and then Dick 
turned to his sister. 

“Come, Violet, we must play our return set. We have got to 
change courts, you know. Guy will excuse us.” 

“Qh, certainly. Don’t mind me.” 

“TI don’t think I can play any more to-day, Dick,” said Violet. 
“I am rather tired.” 

Dick whistled. He knew what that meant. With the appear- 
ance of a possible admirer her interest in the game was at an end. 
-Even if he succeeded in forcing her to play she would be worse 
than useless as a partner. He contented himself, therefore, with 
‘executing a knowing wink behind Guy’s back and jerking his 
thumb significantly in that unconscious young man’s direction. 

Violet’s colour rose. She walked slowly away without deign- 
ing another glance at her cousin, feeling pretty sure nevertheless 
‘that he would follow her, which he did after a moment’s hesitation. 

She had seated herself in one of the summer-houses overlooking 
‘the sea—a summer sea, calm and lovely, with a silvery sheen on 
its surface and a broadening path of gold, leading who knows 
where ?—to some fairy region beyond the ken of mortal man. 
The shadows lay lengthening on the grass; children’s voices, 
shrilly sweet, rose on the evening air, their white dresses flashing 
hither and thither as they ran about and played. More than one 
stopped at a little distance to gaze shyly at the “ pretty lady.” 
Children are great beauty lovers, and better judges of it than 
their elders perhaps imagine. 

Guy approached, looking a little doubtful as to how he would 
be received ; but Violet’s smile reassured him, and he sat down 
by her side. 

“ And so you remembered me, cousin, after all these years ?” 

“Not I. It was Madge. She never forgets a face.” 

He looked a little disappointed. 

“You are vexed,” murmured Violet in a voice sweet as the 
sound of falling water on a thirsty day, “and yet you need not 
be. You have changed very much. If I were to tell you all I 
think of you—now , 

“ Yes,” uttered Guy eagerly, bending forward. 

“You might grow conceited,” lifting her eyes for a moment to 
his face and ‘then letting them fall, so as to show the full effect of 
her long silken lashes as they swept her cheek. 
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What a perfect cheek it was !—how fair its outline, how soft 
and rich its bloom! Guy’s heart began to beat more quickly ; he 
was no novice in the art of flirtation, but she was more than a 
match for him. A flirt is born, not made. From her earliest 
childhood she had been accustomed to exercise her arts on all 
who came in her way. 

Meanwhile those she had deserted had quickly filled up her 
place, and the game progressed merrily, attracting quite a little 
crowd of admiring spectators. Madge especially surpassed her- 
self, and took one or two almost impossible balls in a manner 
that elicited an irrepressible, “ Played indeed!” from an Eton boy 
standing by. But the German governess of one of the girls’ 
schools was far from sharing in the general approval. She 
remarked sourly that it was, “ Gar nicht ein schones Spiel fiir junge 
Madchen,” and would never be allowed in her country. 

Presently Madge looked round, and crying out, “ There’s papa!” 
she tossed away her racket and flew to the gate. She presently 
returned, hanging on the arm of a tall and strikingly handsome 
man, whose relationship to herself and Bertie was patent to the 
most careless observer. He kissed her, but rather absently, and 
his eye wandered round in search of some one else. 

“Where is Violet ?” he asked. 

“In the summer-house with Guy Monteith.” 

“With Guy Monteith !” 

His brow contracted, and with a few hasty strides he crossed 
the grass ; but almost before he had time to notice the excellent 
understanding that had already established itself between the 
cousins, Violet had seen him and started to her feet with a little 
cry of delight. 

“Dear papa, home so early!” and following the direction of 
his glance, “ This is our cousin, Guy.” 

The two men raised their hats and exchanged a long glance, 
which, beginning in distrust and defiance, changed on Guy’s side 
to a pleased surprise, not unmixed with confusion, while Mr. 
Fitzgerald’s face softened with an indescribable tender sadness, 
as though moved by some touching memory, and both simultane- 
ously held out their hands. A few sentences of conventional 
civility were interchanged, and then Guy took his leave, but the 
pensive shade still lingered on Mr. Fitzgerald’s face, and his 
daughter wondered at his silence. 
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“A wonderful likeness !” he said, rousing himself at length. 

“To whom, papa ?” asked Violet. 

“Did you not see it? To your dear mother.” 

“T did not notice,” she faltered with a little shame. 

She felt as if it must be her own fault. But likenesses strike 
people differently, and that which had impressed Mr. Fitzgerald 
so strongly was one rather of expression than feature. 

There was little in Guy’s handsome sunburnt face to recall 
Violet’s childish recollection of the fair young mother she had 
lost nearly eight yearsago. Family likeness is a strange thing— 
a smile, a tone in the voice, a trick of speech is sufficient to bring 
back the face of our dreams. It was this chance resemblance 
which had overthrown in a moment the barrier of years and 
caused Mr. Fitzgerald to hold out the right hand of fellowship to 
the son of the man who had insulted him, and whom he had 
vowed should never cross his doors. 

And Guy Monteith, walking homewards, was wondering at the 
injustice which in his own family stigmatized the man he had 
just left as a beggarly Irish adventurer. An adventurer, indeed! 
A man so pre-eminently a gentleman that it seemed an insult to 
call him gentleman-like, and before whose calm dignity of manner 
Guy himself had felt like a schoolboy caught out in fault. With 
all his apparent deference of manner, he had felt his recognition 
of his cousins something of a condescension, and if alone with 
Violet he had yielded to her spell, all the old prejudice had 
revived at her words of introduction. But as he met that glance, 
perfectly courteous, but containing a well-bred surprise that 
brought the colour to his cheek, he saw like a flash the other side 
of the question. It occurred to him for the first time that his 
presence might be considered an intrusion. An unwilling apology 
was almost on his lips, when suddenly a change came over the 
face before him—a change inexplicable to Guy, but so irresistibly 
attractive that his hand had gone forth in instantaneous response 
to it. A little confusion still lingered in his manner during the 
short conversation that followed, and made him hasten his 
departure, but the charm still lay upon him as he walked away, 
and could his family have read the thoughts that filled his mind 
that evening and made him so silent and abstracted, I am afraid 
they would have looked upon him as a traitor and seceder to the 
enemy’s camp. 
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CHAPTER II. 
PARTING. 


VIOLET FITZGERALD stood before her looking-glass, her dark 
hair unbound and falling like a dusky cloud around her. Her 
face was flushed, and a smile of triumph lit her eyes. That Guy 
was smitten, she felt convinced, and it only depended on herself 
to deepen the impression she had made. Her father had asked 
him to call, and he had eagerly accepted the invitation. 

A knock at the door, and Madge entered in dressing-gown and . 
slippers, a brush and comb in her hand, prepared for a lengthened 
stay. 

“I hope you’re not sleepy, Violet,” she began, “for I feel 
inclined to talk.” 

Violet did not; she would rather have been left to the in- 
dulgence of her girlish dreams. But that unfailing sweetness of 
disposition which endeared her so much to her own family 
carried the day, and with only a little sigh she sttbmitted to the 
interruption. 

In spite of her opening announcement, Madge seemed in no 
haste to begin. She sat gazing at her sister with an earnestness 
that ended by attracting Violet’s attention. 

“Well?” she said, smiling, “ I hope you'll know me next time 
we meet.” 

“ Violet,” said Madge with conviction, “you are certainly very 
pretty.” 

Violet burst out laughing. 

“Thank you, my dear,” making her a low courtesy. “Any 
more compliments to come? The smallest contributions thank 
fully received.” 

“T never noticed it so much before,” continued Madge un- 
moved. “Guy thought so too.” 

Violet turned away her head to hide a pleased, conscious 
smile. 

“ He is very nice,” said Madge regretfully. “What a pity he . 
is himself.” 

“How much nicer he would be if he were some one else, 
wouldn’t he, you Paddy?” said Violet mockingly. “What are 
you driving at, Madge?” 
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But Madge had relapsed into silence, and took no notice of the 
question. After a while she looked up. 

“ Violet,” she said abruptly, “I wish you would tell me the 
history of the feud. I never quite understood the rights of it. 
What was it all about, and how did it begin ?” 

Violet complied. What she related at some length and with 
many interruptions may be told here in fewer words. Rose 
Monteith had married in defiance of the wishes of her family a 
young Irishman of good birth, but absolutely impecunious. Her 
brother, who was also her guardian, refused his consent. This, 
however, was of little consequence. She was of age, and could 
do as she pleased. She gave her hand and her heart to the man 
of her choice, and she never repented it. Never was a woman 
more entirely loved than Rose Fitzgerald. After her marriage she 
managed to patch up a hollow truce between her brother and her 
husband, and as long as she lived they continued, outwardly at any 
rate, on friendly terms. But the ashes of discord still smouldered, 
ready to burst forth into flame at any given opportunity. It 
came soon after her death. Sir Charles Monteith had embarked 
in a speculation by his brother-in-law’s advice, given in all good 
faith, since he himself had invested in it more than he could afford 
to lose. It failed,and the baronet’s indignation knew no bounds. 
“A d——d swindling Irishman,” was the expression he used, 


and which unfortunately reached Mr. Fitzgerald’s ears. For his © 


wife’s sake—she had only been dead three months—he refrained 
from openly calling the speaker to account, but from that day to 
this they had been strangers, and it was with a shock of dis- 
agreeable surprise that he had learnt his nephew’s presence that 
afternoon. 

This briefly was Violet’s story, but told, naturally, from her 
own point of view, and coloured by personal feeling. Madge 
listened with interest. 

“What an old brute!” she exclaimed. “I am afraid it is no 
use, Violet. I don’t see after that how you could marry Guy.” 

“T should think not, indeed,” uttered Violet indignantly. 

_ “One couldn’t overlook a thing like that. And yet I am sorry. 
It is not Guy’s fault, after all. And what a rage they would all 
be in.” 


Violet smiled. 
“T think I see Aunt Charlotte’s face at the bare idea.” 


dn 
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“Yes, it is a pity,” said Madge, “but it can’t be helped. 
Good night, dear,” kissing her sister ; “sleep well.” 

But it was some time before Violet profited by the invitation. 
Madge’s words had awakened a new train of thought. To marry 
Guy was out of the question, even if he wished it, which it was a 
little premature to suppose. But to lead him on, to get him to 
propose, to see him at her feet, the son of her father’s enemy, of 
the man who had despised and insulted him, and then to reject 
him: that would be a triumph indeed—a revenge complete and 
delightful. And where did poor Guy come in? Very little, I 
fear. He was only the instrument by which she hoped to 
accomplish her design. 


“Singing was young Clochette, 
Came a fond youth to woo ; 
She was a sad coquette, 
He was her lover true.” 


“What do you mean, Bertie?” asked his eldest sister. 

“Only that Guy Monteith is coming up the réad.” 

Violet sprang to her feet and hurried to the glass. 

“It’s all right, my dear,” said Bertie; “you're quite tidy. And 
if you weren’t it wouldn’t matter. Love is blind.” 

Violet took no notice of this remark, but having satisfied her- 
self as to her appearance turned her attention to the room. 

“TI wish you boys wouldn’t leave everything so untidy.” 

“ What does it signify ? If he doesn’t like it he can lump it.” 

But even while he spoke Violet’s deft fingers were busy evolv- 
ing order out of chaos, and when a minute or two later Guy 
was ushered into the room there was nothing to find fault with. 

“ How do you do?” she said, coming forward and extending 
her hand. “Did you come to see Dick? I am very sorry. He 
has just gone out.” 

“T came to see you,” replied Guy, while Bertie, in obedience 
to an unwritten law in the household, vanished from the room. 

Violet’s question was prompted by a coquettish impulse. She 
knew very well what the answer would be. More than a week 
had elapsed since their first meeting in Queen’s Gardens, and in 
the interval they had made considerable strides towards intimacy. 
Guy spent most of his spare time with his cousins—or rather 
with one of them. His family had come down to Brighton for 
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their father’s health. Sir Charles had met with a bad accident 
from which he was slowly recovering. His temper was the 
reverse of amiable, and Guy was not sorry to get out of his way. 
He did duty every morning by the side of his father’s bath chair , 
but he indemnified himself in the afternoons. 

“Will you have some tea?” asked Violet, sitting down and 
beginning to pour it out. 

Guy accepted, chiefly for the pleasure it gave him to take any- 
thing from her hands. She looked very charming, he thought, in 
her cool white frock with its pale blue ribbons. Why could not 
all girls dress as simply? His sisters spent sums on their clothes 
and were never fit to be seen. With true masculine blindness he 
forgot to take into consideration how widely they differed in 
figure. 

“I saw your sisters this morning,” said Violet, breaking a 
silence which had been unusually prolonged. “I tried to bow to 
them, but they looked the other way.” 

Guy looked annoyed. Only that afternoon he had tried to 
persuade Ella, his favourite sister, to accompany him. Not that 
he wanted her society, but he thought it would please Violet. 

“No, thank you, Guy,” she answered primly. “I don’t think 
papa would like it.” 

“What nonsense! Besides, you are old enough to decide for 
yourself. They are your cousins after all. It is absurd to keep 
up a quarrel from generation to generation.” 

“<The sins of the fathers shall be visited on the children,’ ” 
quoted Ella with an air of virtuous self-satisfaction. 

“By all accounts their father was more sinned against than 
sinning,” retorted Guy, at which Ella held up her hands in 
horror. Was this the effect already of contaminating influence ? 

“Don’t mind them, Violet,” he said. “They are rude, ill- 
mannered girls; but the loss is theirs, not yours. I have some- 
thing to tell you—I am going away.” 

Violet could not help changing colour. 

“ Soon?” 

“In a few days. I am going up to Scotland for the 12th— 
unless you tell me to stay.” 

“Why, what have I got to do with it?” 

“Everything. Violet, I love you. Will you be my wife?” 

The abruptness of the declaration took away her breath. She 

40 
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had ‘expécted it, indeed, but not so soon. Her moment of 
triumph had come, yet she did not feel very triumphant. It was 
what she had planned and worked for, but it seemed a mean 
thing after all. 

“Well, Violet ?” said Guy, attempting to take her hand. 

But she drew it away. 

“You want to marry me?” 

“ Have I not told you so?” 

“And what will your father say ?” 

Guy bit his lip. 

“ My father—will have to give way.” 

“And mine?” 

Guy drew himself up. 

“He can have no objecton, I imagine.” 

“Oh, no, of course not! He will be honoured, no doubt, by 
your condescension.” 

Was it Violet who spoke in tones from which all sweetness 
had fled ? 

“Do you think,” she continued, “that I would gnter any family 
on those terms? to be despised and looked down upon—barely 
tolerated, for my husband’s sake? I was sorry for you just now 
when you spoke, for I knew what my answer must be. But now 
Iam glad. You are all alike. It is only your manner that is 
different. You are just as bad as the rest. No, I will not marry 
you, and if you were twenty times as rich I should say the 
same!” 

The words came out with a violence before which Guy stood 
aghast. She seemed literally to hurl them at his head. 

“Ah! you are silent. You have nothing to say. Who are 
you that you should look down on my father? I will tell you 
something in my turn. I saw this coming. I did my best to 
bring it about. Do you know why? That I might despise and 
reject you as my father was despised and rejected. That I might 
revenge myself on your father through his son.” 

“Stop, Violet,” cried Guy, finding speech at last, and putting 
out his hand as though to avert a blow. “ Refuse me if you will, 
but leave me some faith in your sex. Tell me that this is not 
true.” 

She was silent, but her foot beat stubbornly on the carpet, and 
an angry colour stained her cheek. 
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“Good God!” he exclaimed. “Is it possible! So young and 
so vindictive! So fair in face, so false at heart! What had / 
done to you? Your father liked me—unless that too was part 
of the game.” 

“Leave my father alone,” said Violet without looking up. 
“ He knew nothing about it.” 

“Tam glad to hear it. It was in your head, then, that this 
precious scheme originated? God forgive you, Violet. You 
have done a wicked and cruel thing, and you will live to repent it.” 

Without another word he turned and left the room. Violet 
flung herself on the sofa and burst into a storm of tears. Her 
violence had been directed as much against herself as against 
Guy, to impose silence on her own heart, which was crying out 
against her all the time. And now too late the truth stood 
revealed. She loved him. Like a hunter caught in the toils, in 
trying to win his heart she had lost her own. She saw herself 
with his eyes and felt how vile a thing she had stooped to 
become. A coquette, a heartless jilt, from whom all men would 
turn in disgust. She lay sobbing on the sofa until the sound of 
an opening door startled her and she turned and fled—fled to 
the safe shelter of her own room, where she locked the door and 
remained deaf to all entreaties for admittance till her father’s 
return. 

It was a humbled and penitent Violet who crept to Mr. Fitz- 
gerald's side that evening and told him all her tale. He heard 
her with pain and concern. 

“ Scold me, papa,” she exclaimed ; “I know I deserve it.” 

“No, my poor child,” he replied. “You are punished enough. 
It is my fault for not bringing you up better. If your mother 
had lived I like the lad. He had a look of her at times 
that made my heart go out to him, and I think he would have 
made you happy.” 

“Papa!” uttered Violet breathlessly, “ would you have given 
your consent?” 

“Indeed I would. Why not?” 

“ The feud,” she faltered. “ His father’s behaviour.” 

“ Life is too short for unending resentment. Perhaps I myself 
‘was not free from blame. I ought to have been more careful. 
And one overlooks for one’s children’s sake what one would 


scorn to for one’s own. He would have been a friend to the boys 
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and Madge would have had a home with you if anything hap- 
pened tome. However, it is too late to talk of that now. You 
did not care for him, so there is no more to be said.” 

But she did. Oh, if she had only known! 


CHAPTER III. 
RECONCILIATION. 


SIx months later Guy Monteith stood leaning against the door- 
way of a crowded ball-room. It was a Hunt ball and he wore a 
pink coat. He had come there with a party of people from a 
house in the neighbourhood. It was a brilliant scene ; the light 
dresses of the women contrasted with the scarlet of their partners, 
and an occasional black coat acted as an effective foil. Guy’s 
eye wandered round the assembly with rather a bored expression. 
He was trying to make up his mind to go and ask his hostess’s 
daughter for a dance. Suddenly he started. A lady had just 
come into the room on her partner’s arm. It was his cousin 
Violet. She was looking her loveliest in a paleslemon-coloured 
silk with a great bunch of violets on the body of her dress and 
another on the skirt. It was the first time he had seen her in 
evening dress. He stood watching her with anger and admira- 
tion contending in his breast, while she laughed and talked with 
her partner, who seemed thoroughly satisfied with his position, 
when, as if conscious of his observation, she looked up and their 
eyes met. The colour flushed over her face ; she bent her head. 
Guy bowed in return, but very coldly. 

“T say, Monteith,” exclaimed an eager voice behind him, “do 
you know the beauty ?” 

“What beauty ?” 

“ Miss Fitzgerald, of course. Everybody’s talking about her. 
You do know her, don’t you? I saw you bow to her.” 

“T ought to,” answered Guy grimly, “seeing that she’s my first 
cousin.” 

“By George! You're in luck. Introduce me, there’s a good 
fellow.” 

“Not now, Carruthers. Later on.” 

“No, now. There’s no time like the present. Later on she 
may not be able to give me a dance.” 
Guy suffered himself very unwillingly to be dragged across the 
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room. He was fond of the boy, a young fellow in his regiment, 
who had only lately joined, and to whom Guy had constituted 
himself guide, counsellor and friend. Violet watched his approach 
with delighted amazement. Was he going to speak to her after 
all? 

“Will you allow me,” he said stiffly, “to introduce Mr. 
Carruthers, a friend of mine, who is very anxious to make your 
acquaintance ?” 

“T shall be delighted,” murmured Violet. 

Carruthers was made happy with the promise of a dance, not 
very far down, and Guy was about to withdraw when she laid her 
hand on his arm, 

“Guy,” she said entreatingly, “aren’t you going to ask me 
to dance ?” 

“I certainly had no intention of doing so.” 

“ But you will?” 

“Tf you wish it. Which one shall it be?” 

“ The next if that suits you.” 

He bowed and stepped back as the music began, and her 

partner whirled her away. 
. What did this mean, he wondered? Did she think she was 
going to fool him again? She would find out she was mistaken. . 
He was not to be taken intwice._ How lovely she was! What 
a pity that the spirit within her corresponded so ill with the fair 
outside! It was her Irish blood, he supposed, that made her so 
untrustworthy. They were all alike. 

Meanwhile Violet, revolving in the arms of one of the most 
eligible men in the room, was thinking all the time of her ap- 
proaching interview with her cousin. How handsome, but how 
stern he looked. She wondered how she had found courage to 
prefer her request. But he had acceded to it, that was the main 
point. He would hear what she had to say. 

“ Shall we sit it out ?” she asked him when he came up. “I 
am rather tired.” 

He agreed. He could not do otherwise. But he looked a little 
surprised. 

“ There is a nice quiet place under the stairs,” she continued. 
“1 saw it as I passed by.” 

Guy smiled a little contemptuously. She was an adept, no 
doubt, at finding out places of the kind. 
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It was a little curtained recess, with just room in it for two. 
Violet sat down, drawing her dress on one side to make way for 
her companion. Her face was very pale. She did not speak, 
and Guy was equally silent. He was thinking of that evening-in 
Queen’s Gardens, when he had seen her for the first time in the 
beauty and sweetness of her womanhood, and they had sat as 
now, side by side. Ah! why was she not all that he had then 
believed her? Why did her looks so belie her heart ? 

It was Violet who in a tremulous voice first broke the silence. 

“Guy,” she said, “I want to ask your forgiveness, I treated 
you shamefully, but I have been sorry for it ever since. You 
told me I should live to repent it, and you were right. My 
punishment has been great, yet not so great as my fault. Will 
you forgive me?” 

“Ts this a new part you are playing?” asked Guy coldly. 

The tears sprang to her eyes, and she bit her lip. 

“You are cruel,” she exclaimed. “I have told you that I am 
sorry. What more can I say?” 

“And you think this makes up for it all—the deceit and 
broken faith, the utter heartlessness of your conduct ?” 

“No, I don’t,” she sighed. “But what can I do? I can- 
not undo the past, however much I may wish it. Of course, if 
you will not forgive me, I cannot help it. It is nobody’s fault 
but my own, and I must bear the consequences. Only I think 
you would if you knew how happy it would make me. It would 
cost you so little, after all.” 

She raised her eyes to his face, but what she saw there made 
her lower them quickly with a beating heart. 

“Violet,” whispered Guy, “do you mean this? You are not 
trying to cheat me again ?” 

“On my honour, Guy. Oh, do believe me! I know I don’t 
deserve it, but if you knew how wretched I have been! To-night, 
when you came up to me, I nearly fainted, I was so glad. And 
it was only to introduce your friend. I got desperate then. I. 
had made up my mind to tell you all this the first time I came 
across you. I could not let you go without an effort at least to. 
obtain your pardon. You thought me very bold, I dare say, but 
I did not care. You could not think much worse of me than you’ 
did already. I don’t know what I should have done if you had 
refused to dance with me. I did not stop to think. And now 
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what more can I say? You cannot blame me more than I 
blame myself. Guy, dear Guy, do say that you forgive me.” 

She was crying as she spoke. Guy seized her hand. 

“Violet,” he exclaimed, “stop crying. I cannot bear to see 
you. Of course I forgive you. What do you take me for? You 
were a child. You did not know what you were doing. But 
there is one condition.” 

“ Any one you like to name.” 

“That you let me ask you again the question I put that day.’’ 

A flash of irrepressible joy shot across her face. 

“What, Guy!” she exclaimed, “will you trust me again, 
after all?” 

“Yes, Violet; after all.” 

“With your whole heart?” she insisted. “You are quite 
sure?” 

“With my whole heart and soul.” 

Her head sank on his breast. 

“Guy,” she said, “I loved you even then. But I would not 
own it. It seemed like treachery to papa. And then I found 
out he had wished it all the time.” 

“God bless him!” 

“ He liked you, you know, from the first. He said you were 
like mamma. As for me—oh, Guy, I am afraid I only liked you 
because you were yourself.” 

He bent and kissed her lips. They were silent for a while 
from excess of happiness. 

“Guy,” said Violet presently, “how do you like my dress?” 

“Very much,” he answered with a smile. 

“My cousin gave it to me—Mrs. Dawson—she brought me 
here. Her husband is a rich stockbroker, and they have only 
been married three months. Before that she was quite poor—as 
poor as Iam. She had it made on purpose forme. At Brighton 
I always made my own frocks.” 

“ And very pretty they were.” 

“This is my first ball dress. I am glad you like it. The 
violets were my own idea.” 

“Tt has only one fault in my eyes.” 

“ What is that ?” 

“ That it is not my gift instead of hers.” 

Violet blushed. 
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“Beggars must not be choosers,” she answered lightly. “I 
could not have come to the ball without it, and then, Guy, I 
should not have met you.” 

Her eyes filled again with tears, but this time they were tears 
of joy. 


“ Rose,” said Violet, going up to her chaperon towards the end 
of the evening, “I want to introduce my cousin, Mr. Monteith.” 

“Is he only your cousin, Violet?” whispered Mrs. Dawson. 
archly, and Violet smiled. 

Guy went up to town the next day to have an interview with 
his father. The beginning was stormy, but Guy stood his 
ground, and in the end the baronet was forced to yield, though 
he did so with a very bad grace. But the very first time he saw 
Violet he surrendered altogether to her beauty and charm. She 
put forth every art she knew in order to gain him, and she 
succeeded. Lady Monteith was a more difficult subject, but 
Guy was her darling, and she could not hold out long against his 
choice. Her daughters followed suit, and Violet’s victory was 
complete. She was presented that season on her marriage, and 
created quite a sensation. She was surrounded wherever she 
went. But though she still retained her old liking for admiration, 
no one who had ever seen her look at Guy could doubt for a 
single instant that her heart was entirely her husband's. 
EDITH STANIFORTH. 

















Secret Service.* 


‘ONE night early in October, 1797, a person came to the house of 
Lord Downshire in London, and desired to see him immediately. 
Lord Downshire went into the hall and found a man muffled 
in a cloak, with a hat slouched over his face, who requested a 
private interview. The duke (sic) took him into his library and, 
when he threw off his disguise, recognized in his visitor the son 
of a gentleman of good fortune in the north of Ireland, with 
whom he was slightly acquainted.” 

Thus writes Mr. Froude in his “English in Ireland,” and 
though several years have passed since, and “ thousands of readers 
have been interested by his picture of the muffled figure gliding 
at dark to breathe in Downshire’s ear most startling disclosures, 
no attempt to solve the mystery enshrouding it,” so we are told 
by the author of “Secret Service under Pitt,” has until now been 
made. ; 

This work of disclosure has been undertaken by Mr. Fitz- 
patrick, who by his diligent research through oceans of dusty 
deeds and parchments, has added another proof to the truth of 
the words, “ That which is hidden shall be made known,” “ That 
which is whispered in the ear shall be spoken aloud from the 
house-top.” 

Though nigh upon a century has come and gone since the 
dark night that Downshire’s friend spoke the first words of 
betrayal, earned the first wage of treachery, the veil has at length 
been drawn aside ; for so many and convincing are the proofs, so 
minute and circumstantial the evidence that Mr. Fitzpatrick 
adduces in support of his statement, that there can be little or no 
doubt that he has really discovered the identity of Froude’s 
“ muffled figure,” whose name, so carefully was the secret kept, 
was not even “revealed in the most secret correspondence 
between the Home Office and Dublin Castle.” This person was, 
we now learn, “no other than Samuel Turner, Esq., barrister-at- 


* “Secret Service Under Pitt,” by W. J. Fitzpatrick, F.S.A.: Longmans, 
Green and Co. ‘ 
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law, of Turner’s Glen, Newry,” one of the shrewdest heads of the 
Northern executive of United Irishmen. 

It is difficult to imagine how any combination of circumstances, 
however unhappy, could have so utterly, and in so short a space 
of time, altered the character of a man who, not many months 
before “he glided through the dark to Lord Downshire’s house 
in London,” had acted the double part of martyr and hero, 
“winning alternately the sympathy and admiration of the 
people.” 

A sudden temptation has often caused, for a moment, the fate 
of many a good man and true, but Turner’s act of treachery 
appears to have been premeditated and was certainly carried out, 
though with the greatest precaution and secrecy, for many years. 

He stipulated that he should never be called on to appear 
in a court of justice to prosecute any one who might be taken up 
in consequence of his discoveries. His letters were usually with- 
out any signature, and, if obliged for any purpose to use a name, 
chose an alias; at one time it was “J. Richardson,” at another 
“Furnes,” and he appears to have had a lively dread of the 
martyrdom of exposure and social ostracism. 

That his treachery was no hasty act done in a moment of 
weakness is also proved by his having come to London from 
Hamburg, where “he had fled with others from Belfast, in the 
general dispersion of the leaders, and was received by Lady Edward 
Fitzgerald, better known to the general reader as the beautiful 
Pamela, as her guest and most trusted friend, saw every one who 
came to her house,” and “kept watch over her letter-bag.” 

Before that memorable interview at Lord Downshire’s, after 
which “ conscience made him a coward ” and he went in constant 
dread of the assassin’s knife, Turner had been a brave and fearless 
gentleman, as the following anecdote connected with the “ wear- 
ing of the green” conclusively proves: “In 1796 Turner was a 
member of the United Irishmen, one of the leaders who for self 
and fellows pledged his life, his fortune and his honour to put an 
end to British supremacy in Ireland.” That same year Lord 
Carhampton was commander of the forces, and passing through 
Newry on a tour of inspection, saw, while waiting at the hotel for 
a change of horses, Mr. Turner wearing a large green necktie. 
Thinking. this “a fine opportunity to cow a rebel and assert 
his own courage—a quality for which he was not noted—he’ 
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swaggered up to Mr. Turner and asked, ‘Whose man are you 
who dares to wear that rebellious emblem?’ ‘I am my own 
man,’ was the stern reply ; ‘whose man are you who dares to 
speak so insolently to an Irish gentleman?’ ‘I am one who will 
make you wear a hempen necktie instead of your flaunting French 
silk, if you do not instantly remove it ;’ to which retort he 
received for answer, ‘I wear this colour because I like it. As it is 
obnoxious to you, come and take it off.’ An invitation that was 
not accepted by the blusterer, who turned to leave ; but Turner 
by a rapid movement prevented this, and, ‘ presenting his card,’ 
demanded the address of the other, who told him that ‘he would 
learn it sooner than he would like.” ‘I must know your name,’ 
replied Turner. ‘ Until now I have never had the misfortune to 
be engaged in a quarrel with aught but gentlemen who knew 
how to make themselves responsible for their acts. You cannot 
insult me with impunity, whatever your name may be; I will 
yet find it out, and post you in every court as a coward.’” 

The pity of it, to think that this bold and fearless gentleman 
should, ere twelve short months had passed, have fallen from his 
high estate and live a life haunted by “the dread spectre of 
assassination.” 

If by treachery he lived, by treachery also he died. Turner 
went to the Isle of Man, and having quarrelled there with a Mr. 
Boyce, agreed that their dispute should be settled by an appeal 
to arms. As Turner was preparing for the struggle, his adver- 
sary shot him through the head. 

Another secret that Mr. Fitzpatrick has laid bare to the world 
is the names of those persons who betrayed Lord Edward Fitz- 
gerald to imprisonment and death. Thread by thread has he 
unravelled this mystery, and is able to assert that the person 
who received the reward of £1,000 from Government was 
Francis Higgins, proprietor of the Fveeman’s Journal, while he 
in his turn procured the information from Francis Magan, M.A., 
who, with his sister, lived at Usher’s Island, and both were well 
known to and respected by Miss Moore, in whose house Lord 
Edward had taken shelter, and who actually conferred with 
Magan on the best way to secure the safety of her guest, and 
made an arrangement with him that he “should move that night 
from Moore’s house to Usher's Island,” and occupy a bedroom in 


Magan’s house. On his way there he was interrupted, but . 
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fortunately was able to make his escape. The next day Magan 
called upon Miss Moore to inquire “if aught had happened, as 
he had waited up until the small hours, and yet Lord Edward 
did not come.” Miss Moore explained what had occurred, and 
also told him that “we providentially succeeded in getting Lord 
Edward a room at Murphy’s.” “That evening,” adds Mr. Fitz- 
patrick, “at four o’clock, Murphy’s house was surrounded by 
soldiers, and Lord Edward, after a desperate resistance, was 
secured and conveyed in a sedan chair to the castle.” 

The sad and tragic fate of the Geraldine is too well known to 
need repetition here, but it is only fair to add, in support of Mr. 
Fitzpatrick’s assertion, that Miss Moore—afterwards Mrs. Mac- 
ready—told her son : “ This intention (of going to Usher’s Island) 
was known only to Magan and me; even Lord Edward did not 
know our destination until just before starting. If Magan is 
innocent, then I am the informer.” 

Magan certainly received, as did Turner, a pension from 
Government, and also his name is mentioned as having received 
money from the secret service fund—per Mr. Higgins. Nor are 
these the only two “gentlemen” who worked their dark and 
treacherous way, with such care and secrecy for their own good 
name, that even those “who trusted and were betrayed” did not 
suspect by whose hand they had been led to imprisonment and 
death. 

Leonard McNally was another worker in the dark; a man 
whom Curran in the dock called “ my old and excellent friend,” 
and whose hand was the last he grasped ere leaving Ireland, and 
to whom the dying Jackson entrusted the care and interests of 
his wife and children. 

“ Jackson,” Mr. Lecky says, “shortly before his death found an 
opportunity of writing four short letters, and also drew up a will; 
leaving all he possessed to his wife, and entrusting McNally with 
the protection of her interests. He wrote at the bottom of it, 
‘Signed and sealed in presence of my dearest friend, whose 
heart and principles ought to recommend him as a worthy 
citizen, Leonard McNally.” 

“These precious documents,” adds Mr. Fitzpatrick, “he 
entrusted, when dying, to his friend, and about three weeks after 
the death of Jackson, McNally placed them in the hands of the 
Irish Government.” 
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Comments on such deeds are unnecessary ; they speak for 
themselves in no uncertain voice, and yet none of the three 
whose perfidy has at length been disclosed were entirely with- 
out good and lovable qualities, which endeared them to their 
friends—too many, alas!—whom they betrayed. Of McNally, 
it is written by Barrington, “ Mac was good-natured, hospitable 
and talented.” The very name “ Mac,” in which he is here spoken 
of, speaks volumes to the estimate in which he was held, for no 
unpopular man is ever alluded to in this manner by his con- 
temporaries. 

Like Turner and Magan, McNally lived and died respected 
and unsuspected. Other informers were also to be found in those 
dark days, men, however, who did their base work openly and 
before the eyes of the whole world, as did Reynolds and 
Armstrong. 

The principal victims of the latter were the two brothers John 
and Henry Sheares. Never, surely, was there a more pathetic 
and tragic story than the betrayal of these two brothers and the 
perfidy of the “ faithless friend who betrayed them.” 

Armstrong was a familiar friend and guest of the Sheares. 
“He accepted their invitations to dinner, mingled with their 
family, listened to Mrs. Sheares singing at the harp for his enter- 
tainment, and, as Curran declared, fondled on his knee the child 
of the man whom he had marked for doom! and actually, as if 
to crown his perfidy, on the very evening that John was made 
a prisoner, and yet ignorant who was his betrayer, paid him a 
visit of condolence.” Imagine the amazement, the horror and 
sorrow of the Sheares on beholding this man, their friend, enter 
the witness-box, not on their behalf, but as their enemy and 
destroyer. 

No wonder the trial and execution of the two brothers, who 
had been betrayed to a cruel death, aroused strong feeling in al | 
hearts, but not so strong that Armstrong was able to remain in 
Ireland ; he lived, too, a long life in the “enjoyment ”! of the 
pension he received from Government ; he lived, indeed, until 
April, 1858, “after having drawn from Dublin Castle £500 
a year, or about 29,464.” 

Mr. Fitzpatrick tells us that “Captain Armstrong, though hot- 
tempered, was capable of generous acts, and his redeeming points 
must not be ignored. He was a bad hater, a good laugher; 
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affable to all; he frequently went out of his way to be civil, and 
with him sweet words had more than their proverbial value. 
Seeking to disarm prejudice and cultivate rural friendship, he 
maintained cordial relations with the peasantry, and, it is stated, 
“lived down every political enemy and contemporary, becoming 
in the end downright popular.” 

This account may sound incredible, but more incredible still is 
the fact that at his funeral some well-known Ribbonmen, who 
were present, wept—and horny hands upraised which in the hot 
blood of youth had dispensed “ the wild justice of revenge.” 

While the betrayer enjoyed his ill-gotten gains and “ posed as 
a prosperous and popular man,” indeed, became both the one 
and the other in time, “the orphans (of the Sheares) shivered in 
the storms of a cold, neglectful world.” 

In 1860, a daughter of Henry Sheares, then seventy-two years 
of age, was an occupant of an almshouse in Cork, while, but 
two years before, John Warneford Armstrong had been laid, 
amid tears and lamentations, into an honoured grave. 

Space will not permit us to give more than these few extracts 
from this most instructive book, nor to allude to more than a 
few of the more interesting characters and events mentioned ; 
while to choose the best where all is good, never an easy task, 
has in this case been most difficult. 

The time of which Mr. Fitzpatrick treats was a most stirring 
one, and not a chapter, scarce a page of “Secret Service under 
Pitt” is without its own especial interest. 

The people of whose doings we are told, are all more or less 
familiar to readers of Irish history, and include such well-known 
ones as Emmet, Curran and O'Connor ; Lord Edward Fitzgerald 
and his wife, the beautiful Pamela, General Napper Tandy and 
Father O’Leary, betrayer and betrayed, alike bear their part in 
these pages, and stand out with a life and vividness that is as 
characteristic now, as then, of Erin’s sons. 

In following up, under Mr. Fitzpatrick’s guidance, the hints 
and threads by which he has at length been able to disclose the 
truth, the reader cannot but be struck by the immense amount 
of labour and research that he has expended upon the work. 

On closing this book, well may the reader exclaim, “ Truth, 
indeed, is stranger than fiction,” and more full of interest also ; 
for the deeds of bravery related, the secret acts of treachery, the 
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pitiful suffering, the imprisonment, exile and death, are no mere 
fancied incidents, invented to excite admiration, sympathy or 
horror, but actual facts that have been borne and suffered by i 
those whose descendants are still living. 

The title, “Secret Service,” has been well chosen, for the very 
word: “secret ” has a wonderful and curious attraction for many 
people. It hints at mystery, savours of romance, and arouses i 
that feeling, inherent in most natures, to know those things that 
they are neither wanted nor intended to know. 

















ber Ladpsbip’s Pet Parson. 


- SIR RAYMOND RIVERS stood in the smoking-room at “ Arthur’s ” 
one June afternoon. He had been lunching with his friend 
Trevor, of “the Life’s,” and now they were preparing—fortified 
and strengthened by salmon mayonnaise and pdté de foie gras, 
washed down by dry Monopole iced to a nicety—to sally forth 
to Tattersall’s, and learn at the rooms the latest best tip for 
Goodwood. As the good-looking baronet proceeded to light a 
cigarette, a note was handed to him. 

A perplexed expression came into his blue eyes as he perused 
the dainty missive, with its unreadable Greek monogram, but the 
said dainty missive contained a more anxious appeal than its 
outer appearance might testify. Suffice it to say, the words 
were cunningly recondite to any ordinary eye:; not so to the 
man to whom they were indited. 

He could—as was intended—read between the lines, and as he 
read he realized the purport of the document was important— 
gravely so to the fair writer. 

Still he felt puzzled. Her request put him in an awkward 
hole. He could not refuse Lady Greatorex, of all women, any 
boon she asked, and yet he knew, by acceding to her petition, he 
should be doing an injustice to others, 

“Oh, confound it all! I wish to heaven old Jones had never 
committed such a faux pas as dying. This living has caused me 
more bother than enough. Hang patronage altogether! Here, 
Trev., I can’t go with you to Tattersall’s. Drystick, my horrid 
lawyer, has just sent me word he must see me. Will meet you 
to-night. Ta-ta, old man; awfully sorry. Look at those cobs 
for me.” 

And giving Trevor no time to remonstrate, Sir Raymond 
walked off. Jack Trevor laughed to himself. 

“As if Raymond could humbug me. That note from Lincoln’s 
Inn! Why, I saw it was from Constance Greatorex. Drystick 
would write on that dainty paper, I should say! sort of thing in 
his line! But I wonder what's on, that Rivers should be so shy 
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of letting me peep? ’Pon my word, I believe her little ladyship 
has got him pretty well in hand already. He never could help 
going down before the guns of a pretty woman; but he had 
better look out with that jealous old fury, her husband.” And 
pulling his moustache meditatively, Trevor lighted his cigar and 
strolled into the hall. 

There on the bottom step stood Raymond Rivers, on the 
pavement the ‘comfortable, sleek-looking Bishop of St. Ambrose, 
who having been on his way to find the young baronet, had just 
pounced on him in the nick of time. 

“ My good fellow, the very man I wanted. A word in your ear.’ 

And his lordship of the lawn sleeves cordially clasped his 
young friend’s hand. 

“ Really!” 

And Sir Raymond thought, “ What the deuce can the old 
fellow want with me?” 

“ Pendleton is in your gift, Rivers ?” 

The younger man gasped. Certainly this piece of patronage 
was dogging him like some avenging Nemesis. , 
“Yes,” doubtfully. ‘“But—er, bishop, I have half-promised 


’ 


it 





“ Ah! never mind that now. You must wholly ‘ promise’ it to 
me. My dear boy, I often make that sort of promise myself ; 
but then—I never let it stand in my way when the time comes, 
and I find it expedient to do something else with it. Come now, 
give me your word that Pendleton-cum-Bury zs given to my 
man. He is just the fellow you need, and I am anxious to see 
it conferred on him. You must not fail me, Rivers, for there— 
to make a long story short, I have pledged my word to a lady 
he shall have it. He is a pet parson, and one must be adamant 
when a pretty woman throws herself on your kindness. I have 
known him for long and I like him, and have always stood his 
friend. Perhaps once he was a little indiscreet ; but there, we 
are all that sometimes—don’t believe in unassailed virtue myself, 
and his was pardonable. Such a charming daughter of Eve 
could scarcely have warranted any man, parson or no parson, 
being invulnerable. I gave him a small living, and the ladies 
liked him immensely. He makes up very well in his ecclesias- 
tical war-paint, and that tells with them. But now to Pendleton 
he must go. Promise it.” 


4! 
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And the genial bishop smiled benignantly. 

“My dear bishop, I really don’t quite see my——” began 
Rivers. 

“Ah, yes, you do. I am really very much obliged. I will 
wire him, and you post the offer to-night. I will send you his 
name and address before post. A thousand thanks, my dear 
boy. You will be the gainer, for he is a very good fellow, and of 
course, I remember, has lately taken unto himself a good-looking 
wife. There’s my archdeacon ; I must catch him.” 

And away in an undignified trot went the bishop, finding’ it 
difficult with his fat legs to overtake the spindle lanky ones 
which conveyed his spiritual underling. 

He left the baronet rather dismayed. 

Sir Raymond relighted his cigarette, then hailing a hansom, 
was soon in Belgrave Square ringing at an oaken door. The 
butler, evidently under orders, promptly conveyed him direct to 
Lady Greatorex’s boudoir. 

“My lady’s ‘not at home’ while the ‘bart’s’ up with ’er. 
You mind that, Tomkins,” announced this functionary to a 
footman with a knowing wink, as he leisurely descended to the 
hall. 

A very lustrous pair of eyes in the face of a lovely woman 
greeted Sir Raymond. 

“ Dear Raymond, I knew you would not fail me!” And she 
clasped his hand in both her soft ones. “I am so worried, so per- 
plexed; you alone can help me, dear, you who so thoroughly 
appreciate my weary bondage, my daily thorns!” 

Rivers smiled kindly, then toying with the little hand still rest- 
ing in his own, he raised it to his lips, 

“T never feel lonely when you are with me. Ah! what might 
have been ” Here she sighed, wiping her lace handkerchief 
across her eyes. 

The man murmured something. She continued: 

“But now about my note. Raymond, first promise to grant 
my request.” She raised her violet orbs in mute appeal, giving 
an artistic sigh. 

“Certainly. You know I never refuse you aught.” 

“Then you must give me the living of Pendleton-cum-Bury !” 

“My dear Constance, ask me anything but that; I am in a 
terrible muddle; ask me anything du¢ that. I had half-way— 
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more, I am ‘aftaid—promised ‘it to’ two or ‘thrée, and now thé 
Bishop of ‘St. Ambrose insists on ‘my giving it toa protégé of 
his ; I may say, has wrested a promise from me against my will; 
and he has already let the man know. Ask me anything but 
this.” 

Sir Raymond, in his perturbation, never—manlike—saw the 
reassured look which passed over the mobile face of hér ladyship. 

“Never mind, bishop or’no ‘bishop;'7 must’ ‘have the’ living. 
Tell him you are very sorry, but you are bound 'to give it to Mr. 
Screwloose.: I know the “chief shepherd” well. ‘You leave him 
to me, and—I will manage him, mitre and all. But, Pendleton 
zs mine. There are circumstances, Raymond, which réndér it 
imperative I should do a good turn to Benedict Screwloose.” 

Sir Raymond looked despainy. Never before had he been 
in such a fix. ae 

“But, Constance, how ‘can I? I am suré I am'sick of the 
sound of Pendleton-cum-Bury. You‘or the bishop ate welcome 
to it and its big tithes as far as I care, but I don’t want to foist 
some man on the place the people may not like ; they are queer 
in the country, you know; unlike your sort of women, who so 
long as the fellow ‘ makes up’ well are all right ; but they are so 
down on an unlucky parson, expect so much from the’ poor 
beggar, and weigh him so deucedly hatd in the balance, you 
know. I pity the genus myself, I do indeed, but ” and the 
baronet pulled his moustache despairingly. 

“Now, Raymond ; as if you need have any fear of the man / 
send you; I who am most ‘particular, thoroughly Catholic and 
orthodox. Mr. Screwloose is admirable, a perfect gentleman, 
unexceptionable indeed,” interrupted Lady Greatorex quickly. 

“Then, why, as you are so confoundedly keen about him, 
didn’t Sir Robert give him ‘ Nutford,’ your own place, the other 
day ?” inquired Rivers slowly. i 

A slight tinge of colour on'the part of “ my lady,” but she took 
his hand. 

“A very natural question, dear boy ; but surely you are aware 
my husband never does do’ what he ought. To oppose me or 
anybody I like is Sir Robert's pet vdle. You won't do this, dear 
Raymond?” 

The tones were duieteunite seductive. ° 

“Very well, then, Pendleton-cum-Bury must be arranged by 
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you and the bishop. Your ‘Screwloose’ can have it, if ‘St. 
Ambrose’ will give it up. What’s the fellow’s address? Is he 
single ?” 

Did the baronet cast an inquiring look? If so, she parried it 
well. 

“No, married.” 

“Allright. To please you, to-night I will give him the first offer.” 

“Dear Raymond, thank you so much. To repay a debt is 
such a boon. I am so relieved. You never fail me.” 

Again the peach-like cheek was very close to his own face; 
but any nearer proximity was prevented by the arrival of a 
telegram : 

“From St. Ambrose to Lady Greatorex.—Seen ‘R.’ ‘P!’ 
secured for ‘ Benedict.’ Have wired him.” 

A bright smile was in her eyes. 

“ Now, Raymond, dear, I must send you off, for I am due at 
two or three places. Meet me at Burlington House at six. I 
shall also see you at the Miltons’ to-night. A thousand thanks 
dear.” - 

“ All right, by that time, too, I shall know about the cobs.” 

“You kind, dear, thoughtful Raymond.” And was it with—a 
light kiss the baronet departed ? 

Yes; once again Raymond Rivers had succumbed to a pair of 
lustrous eyes, and Pendleton-cum-Bury was won by a—woman. 

On reaching his rooms that evening he found a note from the 
bishop. 

“ A nice mess I am in,” was his mental ejaculation. “May I 
never again have a living in my gift when it has to be shared by 
a woman—and a bishop!” 

Raymond Rivers, man of the world that you are, has not ex- 
perience yet taught you that half the perplexities in this world 
occur from the very fact of there being a woman in the case? 

But a relieved look shone upon his face as he read the bishop’s 
words. “I enclose address of Benedict Screwloose, the man to 
whom you have given Pendleton.” 

“Well, this is queer, but deuced good luck at the same time. 
St. Ambrose’s man and Constance’s protégé are one and the 
same. That’s done. I am sure the fellow’s welcome to Pendle- 
ton, and I am heartily glad it’s gone. Some poor devils will be 
disappointed, I suppose, but I can’t help that. Sze is pleased.” 
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Thus the vexed question of Pendleton-cum-Bury was happily 
settled. 

& * * * 2 

That autumn, when shooting in Scotland, Sir Raymond found 
his moor was only two apart from the one owned by Sir Robert 
Greatorex, consequently the fair Constance was thrown into more 
constant intercourse with the good-looking baronet. 

It was certainly a curious coincidence. 

“You are a lucky fellow, Rivers, to be so hand and glove with 
Lady Greatorex, and yet not get your head punched by that ill- 
tempered old husband of hers,” laughed Jack Trevor, as taking 
his cigar from between his lips, he took a long pull at his B. 
and S. 

“Why? Old Greatorex knows about me, and that I am in- 
vulnerable to matrimony. Certainly I can’t marry zs wife, so 
suppose he feels safe,” and Raymond Rivers laughed. 

“Ah! but not ‘invulnerable,’ old man, to the far pleasanter 
and much more popular pastime, I admit, of making love to 
other men’s wives! Don’t think I condemn you; I admire your 
good taste, for Constance Greatorex is a charming specimen of 
her sex. I only say, look out with old G. I give you a hint. 
Is it marvellous, my dear boy, since you so comfortably provided 
for Benedict Screwloose, that the world should think you did so 
to make a clear course for yourself? Ah! Raymond, you are a 
clever fellow, but Mrs. Grundy thinks herself equal to the most 
wide-awake ! ” 

Again he laughed as he watched the blue smoke of his cigarette 
curl round his head in fantastic wreaths. 

“What nonsense, Trev. I hate social hot water too much to 
boil any for myself! But what of Screwloose ?” replied the other 
carelessly. 

Trevor looked suprised. 

“What! did you not know the little tale? that pretty summer 
idyl? He was one of Constance Greatorex’s most devoted 
followers, indeed, first attaché ! However, this Romeo and Juliet 
business became a little too open, and perhaps old Greatorex 
caught them enacting the balcony scene ; however that may be 
he swore if Benedict did not find work in another diocese he 
would report him to the bishop, in fact, made a regular fool of 
himself, as jealous, irascible people—especially husbands or wives 
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—always.do.. We know the choleric nature of dear Sir Robert. 
He was ass enough to report Screwloose, and for his pains the 
bishop—laughed at him! You know what a courteous old boy 
St, Ambrose is; and I believe Constance got hold of him first 
and told her story. Naturally, his lordship sided with beauty in 
distress, notwithstanding, his, mitre and lawn—a bishop is but 
a man ‘for a’ that!’ He snubbed the baronet by telling him 
domestic matters were beyond the pale, of his episcopate! at the 
same time presenting the abused Screwloose to a living a few 
miles off! :However, it was hot work with Sir Robert’s blazing 
temper roused, so after a bit our friend Benedict exchanged. 
And now you, and Pendleton-cum-Bury, have done all the rest. 
That page is closed, for ever a sealed volume in the lives of 
Constance, Greatorex,and Benedict Screwloose. Nobody would 
ever commit so gross a détise as even remembering it. Besides, 
there was, after all, nothing more than the old well-rehearsed 
balcony scene. You will find your rector a very good sort, and 
mind you ask him to meet me at dinner.” 

._ Perhaps a thought flashed for one moment across Sir Ray- 
mond that the bestowal of Pendleton had been a plant between 
that most orthodox prelate of St. Ambrose and the lovely Lady 
Greatorex!. . 

- Be that as it may, he was far too blinded by the fascinations 
of this fair woman to resent it, and “St. Ambrose” in his wide 
Catholicity was too universal a favourite to receive any ill-will for 
doing a kindly action. 

Sir Raymond went cheerily on his way, shooting his friend’s 

pheasants all the winter, and basking in the sunshiny presence of 
Lady Greatorex. 
- ,-But, after Christmas a summons on county business called him 
to his home. Pendleton Park being in the hands of workpeople, 
the new rector offered him the joint hospitality of Mrs. Screw- 
loose and himself. 

Sir Raymond accepted it. 

He arrived at the Rectory on a cold January evening, only in 
time to dress for dinner. He was cordially received by his new 
rector, who, after thawing him with some first-rate Benedictine, 
took him to his room to dress, telling him a few people would 
join them at dinner. 

_.. Sir Raymond was pleasantly impressed by his new rector. He 
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was a fine-looking man of clerical, though by no means Phari- 
saical aspect, and a thorough gentleman. His patron had already 
heard from his agent good reports of him. 

Completing his toilette, Sir Raymond leisurely descended to 
the drawing-room, where he found his host and some fourteen 
people had assembled. 

A tall distingué looking woman was standing by the fire, her 
back to the door. There was something in her figure and the 
Zournure of her head very familiar to Sir Raymond, but his 
meditation as to who she was, was interrupted by his host’s 
coming up to him, and quickly approaching the object of his 
scrutiny, the baronet found himself being introduced by his 
rector. 

“ My dear Sir Raymond—my wife, Mrs. Screwloose.” 

Their eyes met. If either felt startled they were far too good 
tacticians and too well-bred to betray any surprise. 

With perfect self-possession, Mrs. Screwloose held out her 
hand to greet her husband’s patron and squire—her own former 
husband ! 

Yes! 

Mrs. Screwloose was the divorced wife of Sir Raymond 
Rivers ! 

“Very glad to meet you, Sir Raymond!” 

At that moment dinner was announced. 

Sir Raymond made a pleasant answer as he gave his arm to 
his hostess. At that moment he felt he really bore her no ill- 
will, certainly none to Screwloose, who was thoroughly welcome 
to his cé-devant wife. 

Perhaps in his heart of hearts his prominent feeling for him 
was one of consummate pity ! 

Indeed, he considered it fortunate he had been able to bestow 
so valuable a living on so zow doubly-deserving a man! 

He certainly deserved some good at his hands! 

Yes! 


* * * * * 


Sir Raymond fully recognized the fact that Benedict Screw- 
loose of a// men was most entitled to the rich living of Pendle- 
ton-cum-Bury ! 


ADA FIELDER-KING. 











A Buried Sin. 
CHAPTER XXVIII. 
AS MAN TO MAN. 


Mrs. THURLOWE had been kept well informed of all that was 
happening at Knaresborough up to the Saturday evening, of the 
hopes and fears that agitated the household there. She was 
fully conscious of the difficulties that lay in the way of a success- 
ful issue. The only possibility lay locked in one man’s heart ; 
if he had kept it closed for all these years it was not likely he 
would open it now, and let in the light upon the shame and in- 
famy of his life. The fact of her son’s refusal to see her or receive 
her at Knaresborough, after his long years of exile, had been 
gall and wormwood to her proud spirit, and she yearned to see 
him with a longing she had never felt for anything in all her life 
before. Her sense of motherhood awakened ag last, when her 
hair was white and her years were few, and bitterly she repented 
the harsh and unmotherly attitude she had held towards him 
in days gone by, especially that she had given him so little 
sympathy in the darkest hour of his life. 

The unfaith that had hurt him then, recoiled upon herself and 
hurt her doubly now. Her heart was stirred with the bitter cry 
of regret ; if she could only recall the past, blot it from his 
memory, from her own, or live over that time again! She thought 
of nothing else now by day or by night, only of her son. God 
would forgive. Why was ke, her only son, so hard? The thin 
form grew more attenuated still, and her face shrunk to half its 
usual size ; she was consumed by a feverish dread that she should 
die before she could see him—before he could forgive her. By 
some strange coincidence, or what we are pleased to call 
coincidence—by some occult communication whose operations are 
unexplainable to us, her feelings were reflected in her son’s mind ; 
the thought of her possessed him, and her face, with its wrinkles 
and white hair, was beside him all the way up in the train, as 
though it was photographed on the air; the dumb lips and sad 
eyes urging him to come. So it was that when he got into the 
cab at Charing Cross, instead of going straight to Algernon’s 
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chambers in the Temple, as he had fully intended, he ordered 
the man to drive to Kensington Gate. 

Some avant courier in the air told her he was coming, for even 
as the cab stopped, before the tall bearded man stepped from it, 
she knew that it was he. Once more mother and son stood face 
to face. For the first time in her life, now in her broken old age, 
the stern woman broke down utterly ; hard dry sobs seemed to 
rise up in her throat and choke her ; in her utter self-abandonment 
she sank down almost at his feet, and her incoherent utterances 
were full of self-reproaches and regret. He, with all a strong 
man’s tenderness, which surpasses that of woman, laid the old 
grey head upon his breast, and soothed her in his invigorating 
breezy fashion. 

“Don’t blame yourself too much, mother,” he said. “Things 
did look dead against me; but let the dead bury its dead; the 
past is over and done with—we cannot gather the spilt milk into 
the broken crock again! Look ahead ; the long nightmare is over 
and brighter days are coming for us all. Those missing notes— 
you have not heard—no—well, they have been found buried in 
Levison’s grounds. I set the law to work this very day, and 
soon the true story will be known to the whole world.” 

“Thank God! thank God!” she exclaimed earnestly. “Oh, 
Harold, my son, you must forgive me that I ever doubted! I 
have longed, yet dreaded, to see your face; through all those 
dreary years my heart has ached for you; but it was frozen and 
hard and would not let me speak. You can afford to be 
generous, for you have been always in the right—though you 
may forgive me, I shall never forgive myself for my hard 
unmotherliness.” 

“There’s no harm done, mother, so cheer up. We will take a 
fresh deal and begin a new game all round; it is no use looking 
back and moaning for last year’s summer.” 

As she listened to his cheery voice, and looked in his face, it 
all seemed like a dream to her; she could scarcely believe that 
this big, bearded, broad-shouldered man was really her son from 
whom she had parted under such distressing circumstances 
thirteen years ago. 

Harold, ever pitiful to weakness and distress, with all a strong 
man’s tenderness, forgave and soothed her now. He talked 
to her of himself, of Claire—told her of his plans and what he 
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meant to do in days to come—and so doing turned her thoughts 
from the past and lifted her out of the slough of despond 
wherein. she was fast sinking with her weight of self-reproach 
and sorrow. Having won her to a more satisfactory state of 
mind, he said : 

“T can’t stay with you now, I have so much business to do, 
but you must come down to the old place when things are 
a little more settled, and we’shall have plenty of time to talk.” 

' This reconciliation with her son promised to bring the old lady 
lengthened days. She felt like a new creature, as though she had 
cast off her old self and been re-born in a brighter, happier time. 

Sir Harold thought it would be‘advisable to see and have a 

consultation with Mr. Watson, who was of course quite in the 
dark concerning the important events ofthe last two days, and 
leave the direction of future movements to ‘him. 
-.Mr.. Watson allowed. his.legal mind. tobe astonished by Sir 
Harold’s information ; truth to tell, he had never taken any one 
into his confidence touching his real‘opinion ; but he certainly 
had not believed in the existence of these notes ; and when Sir 
Harold placed the tin box containing them upon the table before 
him, and told him of the strange manner of their being unearthed 
—he expressed unqualified surprise! He put on his spectacles, 
smoothed them out, examined and compared them with the 
missing: numbers—yes—they were the identical notes! there 
was no doubt about that. He drew:a long breath, and his eyes 
beamed, in contemplation of the contest to come. 

“What a hypocritical reprobate that Levison must be, and to 
think how he has been trusted and respected all these years! 
Well—well, I congratulate you cordially, Sir Harold. I think we 
have all. plain sailing before us now;. but for this simple ruse 
‘though, simple as it is, it would never:have suggested itself to 
my mind) this might have been hidden inithe ground till dooms- 
day! Well, we will not lose time. We’ll-see about getting the 
warrant for his arrest, though the little legal formalities may 
delay it a few days—the unmitigated scoundrel! We must first 
have him indicted for perjury and put him?on trial for the actual 
offence ; afterwards a assured we desea move in the business 
as quickly as we can.’ 

From Mr. Watson’s office: Sir Miawohd mainte to Algernon’s 
chambers ; there he found Algernon awaiting him. 
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, “Well, what, news ?”. the young man exclaimed, placing a chair 
for his visitor and forcing himself to speak with ashow of interest he 
was not-conscious.of feeling. Everything. seemed “flat, stale and 
unprofitable” to him now; he felt as though he had gone “ over 
the. great third- wave ;” his mother’s admission-of those certain 
facts sat so heavily on his mind he,could think of nothing else. 
At the moment of Sir Harold’s appearance he was sunk in the 
depths, of despondency ; but he was. too healthy; minded a man 
to stay there long; the reaction would come, as it always does, 
in, mental as well as in physical affliction ; -but the zow is the 
time we suffer, and in the pain of to-day we forget to look for 
the relief of to-morrow. He only asked,“ What news ?” mechanic- 
ally, for he did not expect that any.néws could come at that 
early time. He knew that, like the “wheels of the gods,” the 
law moves slowly. However, he had done his work, had _ set 
things in such training that they must come toa satisfactory end, 
but the end lay. in some distant days. 

“ Nothing fresh,” Sir Harold answered, “ except that I came in 
the same train as Levison ; can you guess. what he’s after?” 

“No doubt he is moving in some devil’s work,” replied 
Algernon ; “but whatever move he makes, he can do himself 
no good nor us any harm now.” 

“No,” rejoined, Sir Harold; “I think things are pretty clear 
now ; still I shall be anxious till it is all over ; the law is so full 
of quips and quibbles, one never knows what it is after! Well, we 
must wait the.upshot with what patience we can; I have to look 
after some business that will detain me in town till to-morrow 
evening. Shall you be able to go back with me to Knares- 
borough? I think Claire rather expects you.” 

For a. moment Algernon. did not reply—he paced the room 
agitatedly, as, though it were with some difficulty he was making 
up his mind; then he paused suddenly and said : 

“No, not to-morrow, and perhaps I shall never—I don’t know 
whether I ought ever to go to Knaresborough again.” 

..“T should like to, know. the kind of thing. that would prevent 
that, Algernon,” said’ Sir Harold, smiling at the bare idea of 
such a possibility. 

“It is best to tell, you the-truth ; I nk not: bear that there 
should .be any deception, or, any secret hidden from your know- 
ledge.” ; 
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“It is quite right for you to feel so,” said Sir Harold ; “ but if 
it gives you pain to speak, keep silent.” 

“T must tell you now, or perhaps you might discover it for 
yourself one day, when things could not be altered. Now, at 
least, there is time to set Claire free, if when you have heard 
what I have to say, you decide it would be best so.” 

It was Sir Harold who looked anxious now; he laid his hand 
with fatherly tenderness on the young man’s shoulder, and 
said : 

“Look here, my boy, if any folly in your past life has risen up 
to disturb the equilibrium of things now, make what atonement 
you can and put it aside! but if there is any difficulty that cannot 
be overcome—or that will change our relations, yours, mine and 
Claire’s—for God’s sake, out with it quickly! For myself I can 
bear anything—but for my child—my brave, true-hearted 
Claire P 

“Tt is nothing that / have done,” interrupted Algernon, seeing 
in what direction his thoughts were running ; “my record is, I 
think, as clear as any man’s: what I have to tell you concerns 
others who are near and dear to me, and only touches indirectly 
on myself.” 

Sir Harold’s face brightened ; he fixed his kind brown eyes 
inquiringly on Algernon’s face—but said nothing, only waited 
for him to speak. He had not much to say, yet he shrank from 
saying it ; but he found courage and took the plunge. 

He briefly alluded to Levison’s story of Elizabeth Hollings- 
worth, and his statement that he had found her, after having been 
missing for many years, at Kent House. Sir Harold listened, 
nodding at intervals. 

“He spoke the truth,” Algernon hurriedly added ; “it was in 
our mother, our dear mother, Reginald’s and mine, that he 
recognized the Elizabeth Hollingsworth he was seeking for—the 
same to whom your uncle and my father left the five thousand 
pounds !” 

He flung the words out in almost a defiant tone, and looked 
for some expression of shocked surprise from Sir Harold ; but 
no such expression came, only his hand rested on Algernon’s 
shoulder with a firmer, kindlier pressure. “Now you see how it 
is—you understand,” Algernon continued. “If I had known, I 
should never have dared to think of Claire—at least should 
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never have spoken, or have linked her name with mine in the 
world’s eyes—I have done her that wrong—but she will forgive 
me. I was never much of a match for her; but I would have 
worked hard at my profession, and made a position in the 
world ; now I have not even a name to give her ; the least I can 
do is to set her free!” 

Still Sir Harold said nothing. 

“In your recovered position,” he added, “ which, please God, 
will soon be satisfactorily established, she will have wealth, station 
and all other social advantages, and may do well—marry some 
man who will give her a name she will be proud to bear—though 
none can give her a stronger, truer love than mine—in that, at 
least, I yield to no man.” 

Sir Harold lifted his hand from his shoulder and stood facing 
him. Speaking with slow deliberation, he answered him : 

“What you say is quite true. Regarding things from a worldly 
point of view, she certainly might do better, and in these cases 
the world has to be considered ; though I doubt how far my 
Claire will appreciate your generous willingness to throw her over 
as unceremoniously as you would throw over a bale of goods to 
lighten a vessel in a storm!” 

“Don’t use such a term as ‘throw over;’ it is for her sake— 
only for her sake!” exclaimed Algernon. 

“TI know,” rejoined Sir Harold. “You have done a great deal 
for her sake already. For her sake you have devoted yourself to 
my cause; as you say, my recovered position will give her 
good social status, and every other advantage that society and 
wealth command ; and I believe she will do well in the world.” 

“God bless her! I hope so,” exclaimed Algernon, both agitated 
and hurt at the cool manner in which Sir Harold treated the 
matter that was bitter as death to him. That his renunciation of 
Claire should be accepted without an expression of regret—a 
word of sympathy—cut him to the quick, and he began to feel 
that his way was dark indeed. 

“But,” continued Sir Harold, and a peculiar tenderness crept 
into his voice, ‘do you think she could do better than give her- 
self—her heart, her life, and everything that is hers—to the man 
she loves, and who loved her well enough to cling to her through 
gloomy days? who only clung the closer the darker they were, 
and worked and won back her father’s good name? Why, man 
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alive, for what do you take us? You don’t know me! you don’t 
know my Claire !” He held-his hand in a close grip, as in an iron 
vice. “Your trouble has brought you closer to us both. : You 
are more my son than ever. You did not desert us in our need ! 
How dare you think we should desert:'you:in yours!” . « ‘ '» 

The violent reaction of one feeling upon ‘another was almost 
too much for Algernon. The strongest emotions ‘of strong 
natures rarely find expression in words ; his spirit flashed’ up like 
lit‘ flame into his eyes and sent a warm thrill through his'frame; 
but ‘he ‘could not trust his voice. to speak, and the: two: men 
remained for a moment silent, hand clasped in hand. Then’ Sir 
Harold spoke: again. 

“T quite understand your feelings, my' dear bes, bii's you are 
over sensitive; you take things too deeply.' Outwardly things 
are as they were before; only’ you ‘have this. grain ‘of ‘poisonous 
knowlédge in your heart. Give it-the medicine, forgetfulness ; it 
is always wise to forget what is not worth remembering—at least 
we can keep this obnoxious secret to ourselves, and do the world 
no harm. Why, I regard you as one of the family now. * But 
for that one step!awry—if my uncle had done the right thing— 
you and your brother would have stood where’ I ‘stand’ now! 
Come, cheer up; you will make for yourself a better'‘name than 
your father could have left you. Why, it is no uncommon thing 
for'a rogue or imbecile to znherit a noble name and fortune ; but 
it takes a man to make either!” ‘| 

“Claire must know; there must be no secret a fom her?” 
said Algernon at last. 

“Nor shall there be,” replied Sir Harold!“ But you shall be 
spared the pain of speaking. I am going home to-morrow, and 
will tell her everything. I hope you will come down soon ; and 
see how she will receive you!” ; 


CHAPTER XXIX. 
A LAST CHANCE. 














MEANWHILE, in great anxiety of mind, Ruth awaited her father’s 
return to Knaresborough. He had said that if he did not come 
back the ‘next day he would write to her, but he neither came 
nor ‘wrote... Every day, when the postman came on his daily 
round, she flew to the letter bag, and found letters for the rest of 
the family, but not one for her. She allowed a few days to pass, 
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and then, acting under Sir Harold’s advice, she wrote to Messrs. 
Smart and Rees, her father’s lawyers, to inquire if they had any 
news of him, as he had_told her. of his intention to. pay them a 
visit for the, purpose of consulting them. in his present strait. 
She received a prompt reply, that Mr. Levison had. paid them a 
brief visit on the morning of his arrival in town, for the. purpose 
of transacting a little business ; but they knew. nothing whatever 
of his movements since;.nor his whereabouts now. He had lived 
such a self-contained, lonely life, that she knew of.:no friend of 
his through whom she could make further inquiries, therefore 
must be content to wait till he should himself make some sign, or 
the tide of fast coming events should.send some.scraps. of infor- 
mation drifting towards her. : 

Meanwhile she remained at Knaresborough. No member of 
the family was willing for her to return to the desolation of Oak- 
wood ; nor, indeed, was it thought desirable that she should.go 
with Mrs. Blaine, who wished her to return to town with them at 
the end of the week. It-was considered right that she should 
remain upon the spot to watch the course of events.., 

The legal authorities were stirring busily in Sir Harold’s.cause, 
and a warrant was duly issued for the arrest of Isaac Levison, on 
the charge of.perjury and forgery combined ;. but when.the. police 
came down.to his house to execute it, no Isaac Levison was to be 
found! They waited a day or two in the neighbourhood in the 
expectation of his return, but he came not, and they returned to 
London to continue their search for the. missing man, according 
to official directions. Advertisements were inserted, and de- 
tectives dispatched to different parts of the country, but without 
success, and all kinds of rumours got afloat. Some suggested 
that he had committed suicide to escape the Nemesis that was 
following him; one vowed he had been seen on the Boulogne 
boat ; another had travelled with him on the Scotch express ; but 
they were all wrong. 

In due course the long-expected uanen arrived ;. it: was a. levee, 
weighty, much-bestamped document, and was dated from and 
posted in a small town in Spain. Of himself, Mr. Levison gave 
but small news ; it; however, contained some important informa- 
tion for Ruth—viz., he.told her that he had turned all his invest- 
ments into cash, and under a new name he should begin a new 
life in a new land. It would be useless to make any search for 
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him ; they might as well seek for a shadow, as he was determined 
never to be found; and he was provided with such means as 
made it impossible for him to be taken alive. 

Briefly, and in a most matter-of-fact manner, he bade her 
good-bye, and finally said that he might, if the mood seized him, 
write to her again ; if not, this was his last farewell. The letter 
contained two inclosures ; one was a deed of gift unreservedly, 
of the house, land, and all appurtenances of Oakwood, to his 
daughter Ruth. The other contained a full admission of his 
own criminality, not at all given by way of confession, and with- 
out the slightest expression of regret. Far from repenting, he 
wrote rather in a spirit of bravado, and pride in his own diabolical 
cunning in planning and carrying out the affair so successfully 
as to secure the conviction of the wrong person, and gave his 
reasons, which appeared highly satisfactory to himself, for this 
course of action—z.., “he had been robbed,” so ran his phrase, 
“of his affianced wife—who evidently preferred the heir to the 
agent, and was being gradually ousted from the confidence of 
his employer, which meant ruin to him. Every;man,” he argued, 
“has a right to get rid of his enemy, by fair means if he can, if not 
—well, he is justified in getting rid of him by any other—and if 
such means trenched upon the law, it was unfortunate ; but if evil 
must happen to one, better it should happen to your enemy than 
yourself.” The document was full of sophistries and proud 
gratification at his inventive talent and success. 

Ruth was alone when she read these documents. When she 
had finished her hands fell into her lap, still holding the docu- 
ments. She remained thoughtful for a moment—not doubtful. 
She knew on the instant what ought to be done, and the resolu- 
tion to do it cost her not a moment’s thought: She went straight 
to Sir Harold’s study and tapped lightly at the door ; and as she 
did so her limbs trembled so that she could hardly stand, though 
her eyes were bright and her cheeks flushed crimson. 

Although living in the same house, she seldom or never saw 
Sir Harold alone ; if any such opportunity occurred, she always 
avoided it. Into this room, his private study, she never entered 
at all. He did not utter the usual “come in,” but opened the door 
himself. His usually grave face brightened into a smile as he 
recognized his visitor. 

‘Why, Ruth, my dear, what is it? Sit down.” He placed a 
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chair for her and sat down opposite to her, regarding her with 
smiling eyes as though he found her face pleasant to look on. 


For a moment she sat silent, distressed, confused, and then said 


somewhat abruptly : 

“TI have heard from him. He has gone away, and he will 
never come back! and, Harold, he has fully confessed! he has 
told all at last!” 

Unconsciously, in this emotional crisis, she had gone back to the 
old days and called him “ Harold,” as she had not done for years. 
The calm self-possession and quiet dignity, which habitually 
clothed her as in a mantle, fell from her, and she broke down a 
very woman in weakness and tears. Although she had always 
suspected, and latterly known her father’s guilt, yet the narrative 
of the vile plot, as written by his own hand and clothed in his own 
terse, characteristic, not to say insulting expressions, his evil 
triumph in his own infamous success, struck down the barriers of 
her self-restraint, and broke her down utterly. She thrust the 
papers into Sir Harold’s hand, sobbing. 

“Read—read!” He put.them aside. 

“For God’s sake, Ruth, don’t take on like this! I am glad he 
has escaped, for your sake, and for all our sakes. I am not 
vindictive. I do not want to punish him, only to right myself.” 

“He deserves no mercy from you—he does not even repent ! 
And the shame of it! the shame of it to me—his daughter.” 

-“ Tt doesn’t touch you!” he said, bending eagerly towards her. 
“Shame must be self-made; it is no inheritance—no shadow 
from his evil life can fall on you. Come—you have borne up so 
well, don’t give way now! It is no more than we have known all 
along. Now that the clouds are lifting and the sunlight glinting 
through, be brave, Ruth! Come, for my sake, cheer up!” 
Exerting her strong will, and perhaps soothed by his influence, 
Ruth calmed down, and after a momentary pause said : 

“T could not help it—I was very foolish—I only came, not to 
trouble you, but to put this in your hands.” She gave him the 
deed of gift, adding, “I do not understand business, or I would 
not ask this of you.” 

“What is it you want me to do?” he inquired, somewhat 
bewildered. 

“TI only accept this gift on one condition,” she answered 


hurriedly, “that I may restore it to you to whom it rightfully 
42 
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belongs. Will yousee to it, please? Here is one deed of gift—will 
you have another made—only substitute your name for mine?” 
She spoke in such a cool matter-of-fact way, no one would have 
thought she was giving away an estate worth some thousands of 
pounds, leaving herself comparatively penniless. Sir Harold 
stroked his brown beard thoughtfully. 

“Do you quite realize the effect of what you are doing, Ruth? 
—the estate must be worth eight thousand pounds.” 

“T know,” she answered; “but I don’t want it. I wouldn’t 
keep it if it was worth a million! You must understand why. 
Please don’t hesitate—and don’t say any more about it. Arrange 
it as I wish. As soon as it is all settled, I will go back to Mrs. 
Blaine, and pick up the broken threads of my life; till then I— 
I should like, with your permission, to stay with Claire.” 

“Stay with Claire—ay, stay—stay always!” he answered. 
“Neither Claire nor I would be inclined to part with you, my 
sweet sweetheart of long ago ” Here the door was uncere- 
moniously thrown open, and Claire swept into the room, animated 
and bright as the fresh morning breeze. - 

“Here you are!” she exclaimed ; “I have been hunting for 
you all over the house. Ruth, dear, there’s somebody wants you 
downstairs ; guess who!” 

“You know I am not good at guessing, and I’m not expecting 
visitors,” answered Ruth. 

“Well, then, I’ll tell you—it is no other than your old adorer, 
Reginald Kent. And he’s got up gorgeously, in a suit of large 
plaid, patent boots and canary-coloured gloves ; a little flustered, 
too, as though he was going to be married this morning.” 

“T dare say he has heard something, and has come on a visit 
of condolence,” said Ruth, passing towards the door. 

“He doesn’t look like condolence,” said Claire; “he looks 
much more like the frog that went a-wooing !” 

“Send him away. Tell him that I—that we can’t spare you,” 
said Sir Harold, as she left the room. 

It was quite true; Mr. Kent had heard only that morning, 
and immediately on hearing that Mr. Levison had left his home, 
and supposing Ruth to be left alone and deserted at Oakwood, 
he went briskly to his mother, and having briefly announced the 


fact, said : 
“So you see, mother, it is a good time for me to strike in. 
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Poor dear girl, she is quite alone in the world now that disgraceful 
man has left her, the old villain; and to think how we chummed 
together! But about Ruth. His crime don’t touch hey, and 
you'll be kind, and, for my sake, do the best for her now? I 
know you never liked the idea of it, but her trouble puts things 
in a different light ; you have a good heart, and you wouldn't 
have a child suffer for a parent’s sins?” 

“No, my son—no, I would not,” she answered with some 
feeling ; “ and if she comes, be sure she will find a welcome here.” 

“That’s said like yourself,” he said heartily ; “a good, true 
woman like you can afford to be generous. It is very hard for 
her, though, isn’t it? I think if I had to blush for my parents 
I should curse the day I was born. It isn’t every fellow that’s 
got a mother like you to be proud of!” He gave her a smack- 
ing kiss and left. 

He was very careful in the choice of his apparel, but at last 
decided on the suit of large plaid Claire had described. Never 
before had his toilette cost him so much trouble; his very life 
seemed to rest on the set of his necktie. Having arranged and 
re-arranged it many times, he was at length satisfied ; and having 
regarded himself from all points, he winked at his jolly face in 
the looking-glass, as much as to say, “ You'll do, Regy!” and 
in the highest of high spirits he went forth. Not finding Ruth 
at Oakwood, he’ crossed over to Knaresborough, in the full faith. 
that he should make everything right now. “It is an ill wind 
that blows nobody any good,” he repeated; “and if this wind 
floats Ruth my way, it will be the sweetest wind that ever blew.” 
As she came into the room and held out her hand in frank and 
friendly greeting, his ruddy face flushed to a still deeper tint, 
and he looked as if he did not know what to do with his hands 
when he let go of hers. 

“It is very kind of you to come and see me, Mr. Kent,” she 
began. 

“Qh, kind! that be bl—— ”—he checked himself—*“ that’s all 
nonsense, you know. Did you think I’d back out because there 
was trouble? I know some fellows would, but I’m not one of 
that sort.” 

“But so far as J am concerned, there is nothing for you to 
back out of, Mr. Kent,” rejoined Ruth gently. 


“So far as you’re concerned, perhaps not ; but as far as 2m 
42* 
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concerned there is. See here, I’ve nailed your colours to the 
mast ; from the first moment I saw you I went for you straight 
as a bee-line, didn’t I, now?” 

“T have always been very much flattered by your attentions, 
Mr. Kent, and I am very sorry I cannot acknowledge them in 
the way you wish, but it is not my fault. I have been frank with 
you from the'first.” 

“Oh! I know you have been straight and square all through,” 
he exclaimed impatiently ; “but when I once take a thing into 
my head I don’t give it up easily ; and, Ruth—you said I might 
call you Ruth ”—he added apologetically, “I made up my mind 
to wait and bide my time ; but now that things have gone socon- 
trary with you, I thought I’d turn up and give you—leastways— 
give myself another chance. Don’t speak in a hurry ; just take a 
little time to think it over. You may be in for a real good thing 
if you like; I’m not a bad sort, and I’ll make you as good a 
husband as you'll find between this and Gloryland!” 

“You are really very kind, Mr. Kent,” replied Ruth ; “ but con- 
sidering all circumstances ” - 

“Oh! never mind circumstances,” he interrupted quickly. 
“You needn’t be afraid ; let bygones be bygones. I shall never 
throw the old man up in your face—not such a cur as that!” 

“T am sure you would be everything that is generous and kind,” 
she answered. “I assure you I quite appreciate——” 

“Bother appreciation! What is the good of appreciating if 
you won’t show your appreciation in the right way? Come, 
why can’t you say Yes and make things pleasant all round? I 
am sure we should be a very happy pair. You suit me from the 
crown of your head to the sole of your foot; why can’t you say 
similar, and strike the bargain ? ” 

“T don’t think I should suit you at all,” she said ; “no woman 
can suit any man unless she loves him.” 

“JT don’t know so much about that,” he rejoined sententiously ; 
“if one party has a good stock on hand it may cut up and serve 
for both ; besides, I don’t see why you shouldn’t love me, you 
might if you tried to!” Ruth couldn’t help smiling. 

“That sort of thing does not come by trying for. You might 
as well try to make sunshine out of a snow wreath. No, Mr. 
Kent, you must give up all thoughts of me in that way ; I thought 
you understood that.” 
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“TI didn’t want to understand it,” he answered gloomily, 

“The most cruel wrong a woman can do to a man,” she con- 
tinued, “is to marry him without that affection which alone makes 
marriage endurable—wanting that, it is mere slavery both to 
mind and body ; so let us shake hands, and never speak of this 
subject again.” 

“Well,” he said slowly, accepting the enforced position, seeing 
he couldn’t alter it, “I think it is a pity! and I hope you'll 
never be sorry for what you’re doing now—but it doesn’t matter. 
I dare say I shall marry somebody else. You're missing a good 
chance, I can tell you,” he added, a full sense of his own import- 
ance swooping down upon him. “And when you see how 
pleasant things are, I hope you won’t wish you were her,” he 
grumbled almost inaudibly to himself. 

Ruth brought the interview to a speedy conclusion, and the 
unsuccessful wooer returned home, much exercised in mind 
respecting his failure, and in his heart silently reiterating the one 
wondering sentiment, “ What fools women are!” 


CHAPTER XXX. 
EXIT REGINALD. 


OF course it was necessary for Sir Harold’s exculpation and 
the rehabilitation of his good name, that the whole story should 
be made known to the world at large in a legalized, dignified 
manner ; but the society papers were not satisfied with this, they 
got hold of it, shook it and worried it torags. It appeared in 
various forms, under such headings as: “ Strange Romance of a 
Convict Baronet.” “The villanous Jew.” “A modern Judas.” 
“ Agent and Heir.” “Escape of the Criminal,” &c. The truth 
got so distorted and mixed with a mass of highly-seasoned 
fiction, as to be most annoying to the parties concerned ; but 
like the frothy foam of champagne, the sensational bubbles soon 
passed, and left the plain facts, the clear transparent truth, to 
speak for itself. 

At Knaresborough, and in the neighbourhood for many miles 
around, everybody was stirred into enthusiasm, and with one 
accord lifted their voices and stretched out welcoming hands to 
the returned exile, who had been so long buried out of sight— 
almost forgotten. They would fain have expressed their feelings 
in some outward demonstration, and figuratively set the joy bells 
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ringing for him and his sweet daughter Claire; but he gave them 
to understand that though he was profoundly grateful for their 
kind and friendly intentions, yet any such proceeding as that 
they contemplated would jar upon his feelings, as he considered 
the occasion one of solemn thanksgiving, not for outward and 
joyful demonstration. His wishes were comprehended and 
respected. 

Algernon Kent, who had all this time devoted himself to Sir 
Harold’s business, and brought it to a satisfactory conclusion, 
now turned his thoughts to his own more immediate concerns, 
and according to previous arrangement ran down to Knares- 
borough for a few days, to talk over matters between himself and 
Claire. Business and filial duty had engrossed them so entirely, 
they literally had no time to think of marriage plans. His 
energetic spirits, thanks somewhat to the sympathy and support 
of Sir Harold, had soon risen above the domestic cloud that 
for the time had made life seem so dark and dreary. For all 
those adventurous weeks the talk of marriage had been laid 
aside; and he felt it was now time to bring that interesting 
subject under discussion. 

The whole trio were so thoroughly agreed on all points, there 
really was not much to discuss; never perhaps was the question 
of settlements so easily and amicably arranged. Sir Harold 
behaved with the utmost liberality, both in the present provision 
for and future benefit of his daughter, to whose loving devotion 
he felt he owed his recall to the world and all else that made life 
worth living. As for Algernon, he had very little of this world’s 
gear, but he settled himself, his intellect, his life, and all the 
possibilities the future holds for men of genius and industry, upon 
his darling Claire, and these weighed well in the balance ageinet 
the very handsome fortune her father secured to her. 

There was only one slight matter in which they were not 
thoroughly agreed. Sir Harold suggested that the young couple 
should take up their abode at Knaresborough, but to this 
proposal Algernon would not listen. A man who has a pro- 
fession, he argued, and talent to exercise it, has no right to 
wrap such talent in a napkin and bury it; he should put it to 
the use of the world—for his own part, he loved his work, and 
hoped to make name, fame and fortune. At any rate, under no 
possible circumstances would he loaf away his life in idleness, or 
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live upon his wife’s property ; he would lose all self-respect and 
despise himself if he did. Already he was making great head- 
way in his profession, and hoped to reach to the very top of the 
engineering tree ; there was no limit to what talent and energy 
might do in that direction ; and in his heart Sir Harold knew 
that he was right. It was finally decided that the marriage 
should take place as soon as the necessary arrangements should 
be carried out, as there was really no cause for delay. 

“And now, papa dear, that all this dry matter-of-fact part of 
the business is over,” exclaimed Claire, “suppose Algy and I go 

\for a nice long ramble, while you go and find Ruth and tell her 
how we've settled it? Poor darling, she is so worried. I can’t 
bear to let her see how happy we are!” 

Sir Harold went at once to the library, where he knew he 
should find Ruth, who always devoted that part of the morning 
to her correspondence, and theirs, for she was the family amanu- 
ensis and secretary in one; besides she had a great deal of her 
own business to look after at that time. Her head was bent, her 
pen running glibly over the paper as he entered, apologizing for 
interrupting her. 

“It doesn’t matter,” she answered with a pleasant smile, push- 
ing away the paper. “I was only writing home to tell Mrs. 
Blaine that she may expect me any day after Monday. I think 
I have been here long enough.” 

“You think so? Have you got tired of us, of me and Claire?” 
said he. 

“It is not that—you know it is not that,” she answered with 
heightening colour ; “but I think I ought to go.” 

“There may be two opinions on that subject,” he rejoined, 
“and perhaps when you hear what I have got to say you may 
change your mind and think you ought to stay.” He then told 
her how things had been finally arranged to the satisfaction of 
Algernon and Claire, adding: 

“So you see, you cannot possibly desert Claire now, when she 
needs you more than ever.” 

“ Of course that alters the case,” she answered ; “but I think I 
ought to run up to town for a day or two, as there seems to be 
trouble brewing. Captain D’Alton has returned home invalided, 
and Mrs. Blaine seems anxious on Dorothy’s account.” 

“No need for you to trouble yourself on that account. J shall 
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see to all business in that quarter,” said Sir Harold decidedly. — 
“I suppose we had better take a house in town for a month; 
Claire will have to get her things. There'll be daily shopping 
excursions, for it seems a girl can’t get married without a general 
eruption of millinery and fal lals of all sorts ; so you see you will 
have plenty to do.” 

“TI shall stay with Claire so long as I can be of any use—so 
long, at least, as I am wanted.” 

“ Do you think there will ever come a time when you will zot be 
wanted ?” bending forward and fixing an earnest look upon her face. 

“ After a storm comes a calm, you know,” she answered, scarce 
knowing what to say in answer to his grave, inquiring look, “and 
when it is all over. P 

“ Ay, when it is all over? What then?” he exclaimed, taking 
a seat beside her and holding her hand in his own close clasped. 
“Look me straight in the eyes, Ruth, and answer like your own 
frank self. When it is all over, as you say, and Claire has no 
longer any need for you, don’t you think that / shall want you ? 
Don’t you know that I have been wanting you,all my life?” 

The woman’s heart beat tumultuously ; it seemed to be swell- 
ing up into her throat and stifling her; it had been aching and 
empty for all these dreary years, longing for a sight of this man’s 
face, now so near, so very near her own. She forgot the flight 
of time, forgot everything but that they two were together again, 
not as in the days of their youth, but in the flush of a richer, 
fuller life—she in her ripe womanhood, he in the full strength of 
his strong manhood. Though his hair was sprinkled with grey, 
his eyes had not lost their fire, nor his heart its freshness ; the 
tragic years had faded away as mist fades beneath the sunlight, 
and a deeper emotion filled their hearts than had ever stirred 
them in their early days. ' 

“I made a mistake once, my darling,” he continued, “and I 
have realized since, though God knows at the time I never knew, 
that I did you and myself a wrong in that mistake!” 

“No, no! you never wronged me by thought, look, word or 
deed!” she murmured, her hand tightening in his clasp. 

“It will be lonely here when Claire has gone,” he added. 
“ Ruth, my dear, my sweet sweetheart, is it too late for us to be 
happy? All the rest of my life, if it is worth the having, I give 
to you, if you will only take it!” 
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“ And what can my father’s daughter give to you, Harold, my 
king?” ; 

Her radiant face, filled with all the love and devotion so long 
repressed, was lifted to his; in another moment her arms were 
about his neck, and there was no more need for words. He knew, 
and in silence held her clasped close to his strong, true heart. 
Neither at that moment nor ever afterwards did he give a thought 
to all he had suffered from her father’s sin. 

It will be easily seen that those two were ready to take their 
lives in their hands and walk through the rest of their days 
together. 

Claire was delighted, though by no means surprised, to hear 
of the turn affairs had taken in her beloved father’s life ; she knew 
he would never be lonely or unhappy any more. Her dearest 
friend would make the sunshine of his future days. 

The house was taken in town, and the busy preparations for 
the general crisis progressed pleasantly. Sir Harold, according 
to his promise, took Dorothy’s affairs in hand. Mrs. Blaine, as 
may easily be understood, was averse from any talk of engage- 
ment or marriage with Captain D’Alton in his present plight ; she 
considered that now all must be over between them. Not so 
thought Dorothy ; she felt that he had greater need of loving 
sympathy now than ever ; and like the large-hearted little woman 
that she was, was willing to throw over all worldly advantages that 
she might comfort 42m. He was far dearer to her now in his 
affliction than as the brilliant, dashing young soldier of old. 

Sir Harold, less worldly than his sister, ranged himself on 
Dolly’s side ; he decided that the young people’s affection would 
weigh in the balance against the worldly wisdom and prudential 
motives of their elders ; and his word was as a law to his family. 

He paid a visit to the young soldier at the Knightsbridge Bar- 
racks, and found him in the lowest depths of depression ; life, love, 
hope, everything seemed to have slipped from him. Regarding his 
empty sleeve lugubriously, he thought, “ I can do nothing for Dolly 
now!” so he sat down and wrote a letter, giving up all pretensions 
to her affections and to herself, as fate was against them, he said. 
Before the ink was well dried upon the envelope, Sir Harold 
Thurlowe was shown into the room. He came like the breath of 
a strong north-easter. His cheery manner rekindled the young 
fellow’s fading spirit ; and in less than half-an-hour he had talked 
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him into a state of buoyant hopefulness—and compelled him to__ 


burn the touching epistle he had so laboriously written. 

“T shall not leave you here to mourn over your own miseries,” 
said Sir Harold cheerily ;“ you’ve run down and want a general 
setting up. You must come down to Knaresborough, and we'll 
have a merry party—set the joy bells ringing in all our hearts, 
and—see what is to be done after!” and he kept his word. 

The threads and thrums of their several lives were speedily 
gathered up. After much consultation and discussion around the 
Knaresborough fireside, it was decided that the double marriage 
of the young people should take place early in the New Year. 

With Ruth’s consent the little property at Oakwood changed 
hands once more, and was finally settled on Dorothy and Captain 
D’Alton ; the latter was to occupy the position lately vacated by 
Mr. Levison, and was to look after the property and act as general 
agent to the estate. His maimed condition would be no hind- 
rance in his way there. 

“So you see it is no great loss after all,” said Dolly, happy 
tears in her eyes, as she laid her hand tenderly upon the empty 
sleeve. “We shall get on very well without it; and I shouldn’t 
wonder in time you'll come to think that nature has given us 
all a superfluous limb.” 

Although his military career was ended, ani his ambition in 
that direction crushed, yet there was so much of life, love and 
hope left to George D’Alton that he became reconciled to his 
loss. 

Mrs. Kent could not be induced to come out of her retirement 
on the occasion of her son Algernon’s marriage, as it was to take 
place at Knaresborough; and the family, although they had 
most cordially and hospitably invited her, yet understood her 
scruples. The Bess Hollingsworth of old days could not visit as 
a guest in the house that had been Reginald Thurlowe’s. She 
would never again set her foot in the neighbourhood where she 
had once suffered so much of degradation and sorrow. Reginald 
Kent was the only person who, in happy ignorance of the truth, 
grumbled somewhat at her excuses. He would have liked to 
have seen, as 4e expressed it, “ the old girl figuring in fine feathers 
among all the swell company.” Reginald had distinguished 
himself by his handsome presents to the two brides, and his 
gorgeous get-up as his brother’s best man. He created some 
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little confusion at one part of the ceremony, as, thinking his 
brother rather slow in his responses, he gave him an emphatic 
nudge, saying in an audible whisper, “ Hurry up, Algy!” 

The young people safely off on their honeymoon, the rest of 
the family returned with Mrs. Blaine to town, and took up their 
abode with her, as Ruth and Sir Harold had decided to be 
married quite quietly in London, away from Knaresborough and 
its many painful associations. 

When Reginald Kent learned how things were with Sir Harold 
Thurlowe and Ruth Levison, he was at first inclined to be 
sullenly resentful. ‘I believe she had him in her eye all along,” 
he said to himself rather gloomily ; but he could not maintain 
an adverse position for long; the sunshine of his nature broke 
through the gloom, and he consoled himself with a visit to Hunt 
and Roskell’s, where he bought the handsomest diamond bracelet 
he could find, and carried it himself to Knaresborough as a 
present to the bride-elect. Hearrived there on the very day they 
were leaving for London. After a somewhat boisterous greeting, 
to cover the little embarrassment he felt on meeting for the first 
time under the changed aspect of affairs, he, rather sheepishly, 
drew the morocco case from his pocket and opened it. 

“There!” he exclaimed with some satisfaction. “No one 
shall accuse me of being stingy when there’s occasion for being 
otherwise.” He displayed the bracelet before her and his own 
admiring eyes, regarding the sparkling gems in all lights. 
“There!” he exclaimed with a sigh of satisfaction; “no lady 
need be ashamed of wearing that—not even Queen Victoria 
herself! Just put it on; I shall like to see how it looks.” 

She humoured his fancy, and as he clasped it on her arm, his 
hand shook ; his forced bravado left him; he muttered some- 
thing about “things being rough on a fellow;” and his robust 
affections threatened to dissolve into a momentary overflow of 
sentiment. As she did not wish to see him reduced to that con- 
dition, she created a diversion by letting her bracelet fall upon 
the carpet. 

“Falling gems is as good an omen as falling water,” she 
exclaimed, as he restored it to her; “and here comes Harold,” 
she added, glancing across the lone “As you are here, you'll 
stay and see us off. We start in ten minutes—and, you know,” 
she added, smiling, “ you can throw an old shoe after us for luck.” 
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“T’ve got no heart for old shoes,” he answered lugubriously ; 
“and he’s got luck enough already! No, I won't stay, thank © 
you; I don’t want im to see how miserable I am!” He 
jerked his head Harold-wards, turned away with the character- 
istic abruptness of a man when he is much moved, and went 
without a word—“as true love should go.” 

His misery, however, was not likely to press very heavily on 
him, or be of long duration. It would sit like the weight of a 
butterfly on his mercurial spirits. He was earnest enough in the 
pursuit of an object while there was a chance of his getting it. 
Failing that, he was prompt to turn his thoughts in another 
direction ; and I for my part think that Kent House will have a 
fair young mistress yet. 

In the course of a few days Sir Harold and Ruth were married 
quietly in London. The world was ready to receive them with 
open arms, and indeed quite ready to lionise 42m to any extent ; 
but his lonely life in the West had rendered him indifferent to 
the world’s ways. 

They shaped their lives according to theis’ own desires, and 
spent one half the year travelling and the other half in the old 
home at Knaresborough. 

The shadows of the past seemed to have clouded some other 
existence, and not this world’s life at all; and when, on one 
bright summer morning, the bells rang out a merry peal at the 
christening of the infant heir of Knaresborough, Sir Harold and 
Lady Thurlowe believed they were the happiest pair in all 
Europe; and I don’t think they were far wrong. (2 42) 
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